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Rye Sales 
Are 


‘Profit 
Sales 


For More Flavorful Rye 
Breads Use International's 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


e Pure White Rye 

® Pure Light Rye 

® Pure Cream Rye 
Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop © 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 


and Pumpernickel 
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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
specialty baking need —there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


ternational 


MILLING COMPANY 





Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 
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Yes ... Bemis Special Thread” is strong and needle-smooth. No kinks, knots or gouts. 
And you'll get tight closures, yet bags are easy to open. The many benefits you get from 
Bemis Special Thread make it your most economical bag-closing thread. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA +> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261! 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 

















Unitormity 


the priceless 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
~ COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
wy CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheal graham 
PASTRY KING—low Witideltib Milos 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lali of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 




















Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal : USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
wning anc Mills a 
Crees tna dg my Manitoba Brantford, mien Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA IT’ § BETTER Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ; 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
egutt " re rs CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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puRITY THREE STARS| Meee umue 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 





waft Sons 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 








OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST \ 
wELeoNn oe CRESCENT 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY Robin Hood Flour 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY | Mills Limited 
LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 14-15—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
sece., Larry Luedemsan, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Sept. 15—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lake Murray, Ard- 
more, Okla.; see., Henry H, Stark, 
Rows Machine & Mill Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 15—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas Olty; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J, Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept, 21-22—District 12, Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers, Ben Lo- 
mand Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., W. 
8. Paquette, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Bountiful, Utah. 


Sept. 28-29—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sept. 28-29—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 


Bosley Co., 


sec., Francis 


R. King, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 


Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 12—National Soft Wi.eat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotei, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, I) 


Oct. 18—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Royal York Hotel, 


Omaha; 
1806 Chicago, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


Oct. 13-15 — New dersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct, 18—Nebraska 14th Annual! 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


Oct. 18-19-20—D istrict 11, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
selting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atianta, 
Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 38, 
Tenn, 

Nov. 16-17—District 18, Association 


Kehr, 

















KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capecity 2,500,000 Bus. 
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of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- 
Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


1957 


Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. lrairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill. 


dan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Tl. 

dan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C, Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Blidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 


Marx, Room 13854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
vago 1, Ill. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 


Park, Miss.; sec., 
ter, 511 
N.Y. 
March 17-20—Assoclated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Raymond J. Wal- 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, 





! ‘The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











“For SUPER Results 


(2S) USE QUAKER 
?'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 











Emphatically Independent 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


vator Co 


The Colorado Milling & El« 
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Let us guide YOu aloug the nath 





Zo QUALITY 


Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 


finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 


—Exclusively for Bakers— 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
WINONA, MINN. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY i. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















To insure uniformity * To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « Or get a better value 
Or receive better service «¢ Or be in better hands 





















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Man from 


opens new doors to Multiwall 





DOOR ONE: A SEMI-RIGID DOOR TWO: A NEW, VERSATILE BALER—If you use the new St. Regis 
CONTAINER FOR SMALL Semi-Rigid Container, or a regular multiwall baler or open end 
PACKAGES OF FLOUR box, ask the Man from St. Regis about the 251-B Baler. It aligns 
More and more and packs shelf packages automatically. 

flour packers are With the automatic feeder shown in photo it can operate de- 
turning to the St. pendably at rates of over 8 charges per minute, packing shelf 
Regis Semi- Rigid packages tightly and efficiently. 


Container for pack- 
ing 2, 5, 10, and 25 
lb. packages of 
flour. When fully 
packed the whole 
unit makes a pack- 
age that will not 
lose its shape when 
stacked and won’t 
crumple when ex- 
posed to high hu- 
midity. These con- 
tainers require less 
space than corru- 
gated boxes. 
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St. Regis 


bag savings 





DOOR THREE: YOU OPEN THIS ONE— Your Man from St. Regis will give 
you more information about—the Semi-Rigid Container—the 251-B 
Baler-—-LUSTERGRIP frictionizing agent—STRuctural STRip and 
the many other trail blazing developments by St. Regis for im- 
proved packaging, stacking, shipping and storing. For full informa- 
tion on the Semi-Rigid Container and the 251-B Baler, fill in and 
send the coupon today. 
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Behind the Man from 
St. Regis stand ex- 
perts in every field of 
packaging, ready to 
serve you. 








Multiwall Packaging Division 
St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. NM-956 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send more information about Semi Rigid Container 


251-B Baler 
NAME . ae TITLE__ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS _ 
city 
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performance 


That’s what has made the always popular 
Commander-Larabee flours more popular today 
than ever. Yes, for performance that rates 

the efficiency E in dependability—in uniformity 
—in baking results, more and more bakers 

are relying on Commander-Larabee for 

Loe \ flours that fulfill their exact baking requirements. 


rp 


\ AS 


Commander- @ 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 











. * Minneapolis Best * Commander + Maplesota * Bakemaster 
; Sun Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Cream Loaf + Miss Minneapolis 

Gigantic « Myti-Strong + Airy Fairy Cake Flour 
Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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DURUM SUBSIDY AVAILABILITY RESTORED 


WASHINGTON—Durum wheat has been restored as a subsidy commod- 
ity for export by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. After recently announc- 
ing subsidy payment availability for durum, the USDA rescinded the action 
early last week. Later in the week durum wheat was restored as being eligible 


for subsidy payment. 


However, USDA did not back track to the full extent necessary to put 
U.S. durum wheat on an equitable basis with hard red spring wheat. The 
restoration of the subsidy payment for durum has been reduced from its pre- 
vious parity with hard red spring wheat—and even that subsidy level was 
not seen as a parity for red spring wheat since the durum loan level is sub- 
stantially higher than that of red spring wheat. 

It has been suggested by USDA observers that the durum wheat crop 
of this year will meve in major proportions into the loan program unless 
some subsidy incentive of real consequence is offered. Durum millers na- 
turally are not displeased with a prospect for maintaining the domestic 


supply. 





Improved Services Stressed at Chicago 
Meeting of Grain, Feed Dealers’ Group 


CHICAGO Golden opportunities 
for meeting the “Challenge for '57”, 
the acknowledged theme of the meet- 
ing, were presented to all segments 
of the grain and feed industries at the 
diamond jubilee convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
Sept. 8-11. Around 600 delegates, ac- 
companied by 250 ladies attended. 

The opportunity, as evidenced by 
the main speakers, appears to lie in 
the nation’s expanding economy. Serv- 
ice was underlined as the undeniable 
feature that the grain and feed trades 
have to offer and efforts to improve 
that service were the main features 
of all that was said in the main dis- 
courses. (See also cwt. drive, p. 11.) 

E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., De- 
catur, Lll., was unanimously appointed 
to fill a second term as president of 
the association by the action of the 
members, prompted by the nomina- 
tions committee headed by Elmer 
Sexauer, Sexauer Co., Brookings, 
S.D. A realignment of senior execu- 
tives became necessary because of the 





GFDNA COVERAGE 


Covering the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association’s convention 
in Chicago were the following mem- 
bers of The Northwestern Miller's 
staff: Don E. Rogers and Henry 8. 
French of the Chicago office and 
George E. Swarbreck of the Minne- 
apolis office. 





death of R. G. Cargill, Jr., Victoria 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, who was 
third vice president. J. B. Gregg, first 
vice president, Morrison-Gregg-Mit- 
chell Grain Co., Kansas City, request- 
ed that he not be renominated because 
of business reasons and this led to 


the appointment of Madison Clement, 
Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas, for- 
merly second vice president, in the 
leading position, with John D. Mc- 
Caull, McCaull-Wyman Co., Minne- 
apolis, as second vice _ president, 
Charles Force, hitherto a member of 
the board of directors and associated 
with Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., becomes third vice president. 

Mr. Evans, in his presidential ad- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Wheat-Wheat Flour Exports 
May Hit 400 Million Bushels 
During 1956-57 Crop Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — An export total 
of approximately 400 million bushels 
of wheat-wheat flour for the 1956- 
57 crop year is now in the making, 
it has been estimated following a 
consultation among top U.S. inter- 

national experts. 

The total is about 50 million bush- 
els larger than the estimate issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its last wheat situation re- 
port. If the higher level is attained 
it will mean that the first large dent 
in the U.S. wheat surplus has been 
achieved and with an effective Soil 
Bank operation for wheat in the new 
wheat crop year, the carry-in on 
July 1, 1957, may reflect an over-all 
reduction of the U.S. surplus of 
wheat by more than 30 million bush- 
els, 

The Soil Bank operation for the 
new wheat crop is little more than 
one of conjecture at this time but on 
the basis of the limited experience 
of Soil Bank officials in other major 





Export Subsidy Runs Into 
Difficulty on Soft Red Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON There has already 
been some dissatisfaction expressed 
by the grain trade and wheat pro- 
cessing industries over disparities in 
the subsidy announcements under the 
new export subsidy program for bulk 
wheat exports. 

Protests came from grain mer- 
chandising interests in the area east 
of Chicago and the mills and flour 
distributors processing or marketing 
soft red wheat flour. The grain mer- 
chandisers now say that the East 
Coast subsidy on soft red wheat for 
export discriminates against them; 
the soft red wheat processors appear 
to be satisfied. 

The grain merchandisers say that 
the current rate of subsidy allowance 
under the new program gives hard 
winter wheat exports from the Gulf 
a decided advantage over soft red 
wheat off the Atlantic Coast. 

This problem was not unexpected 
by USDA officials, who, although they 
wish to equalize the subsidy payments 
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GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS MEET—Offering and improving 
services were featured by several speakers at the Grain & Feed 


Dealers National Assn. meeting in Chicago this week 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS—Comments on the role of govern- 
ment in business, specifically in the grain trade, will be found 


in reports on 
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as far as possible so that no one 
class of wheat will have an advan- 
tage over another, are equally deter- 
mined that their basic problem is to 
move as much wheat for export from 
those classes of wheat where there 
is the largest pile-up in the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. surpluses. That larg- 
est accumulation is in the hard red 
winter class, which in USDA's judg- 
ment needs the greatest export in- 
centive push at this time. 

According to eastern grain mer- 
chandisers, this is exactly what is 
happening, depriving them of an ex- 
port market opportunity. 

USDA officials are not taken by 
surprise in this conflict of internal 
interests. The soft red wheat situ- 
ation has been carefully studied, both 
from the viewpoint of the subsidy 
policy and also of that which can 
arise under the operations of the 
soil bank. 

From the viewpoint of the pro- 
cessors and domestic distributors of 


soft red wheat flour, there is the 
claim that the supply of soft red 
wheat is just about adequate for 


their needs without any extra export 
push by USDA through generous sub- 
sidy incentive payments. 

That would indicate the processors 
of soft red wheat flour and the do- 
mestic distributive trade would not 
be unhappy over the present situ- 
ation. Likewise, it may be inferred 
that USDA—forced into a situation 
where a Solomon-like decision had 
to be taken declined to cut the 
baby in half and took the forthright 
position that it is going all out to 
clean up the most troublesome of its 
surplus wheat classes at the very 
outset. 

In all fairness to the administra- 
tive officials at USDA, it must be 
admitted that they have acted with 
great courage, knowing full well that 


(Continued on page 16) 


crop areas there is high hope that 
the Soil Bank for wheat is going to 
be a popular item. It may be so pop- 
ular in fact that it may cause trade 
repercussions in certain wheat areas 
where it is now feared that the at- 
tractive price of $1.20 bu. for wheat 
put into the Soil Bank may pull down 
production of certain classes of 
wheat—-soft red wheat in particu- 
lar—to a point where supplies will 
be inadequate for domestic process- 
ing requirements, 

A summary of requirements of 
foreign nations from the U.S. for 
wheat and wheat flour this year now 
sets up a minimum of not less than 
363 million bushels in terms of wheat, 
including flour exports, That esti- 
mate from private sources is dis- 
counted by top U.S. officials by 
about 20 million bushels but those 
experts say that they are making a 
conservative estimate and that the 
trade forecast of 363 million may 
well be correct. In fact, a 400 million 
bushel level can be reached. 

The trade report contemplates a 
substantial quantity of wheat to 
France this year under Public Law 
480 authorizations. A top U.S. ex- 
pert expresses grave doubts that 
France can obtain as much as 40 
million bushels from the U.S. this 
year through PL 480 authorizations 
plus dollar purchases. Subsequent 
conversations in other quarters of the 
government, however, now indicate 
that the PL 480 wheat authorization 
for France cannot be dismissed al- 
though such an authorization involves 
a redical violation of the provision 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) which the US. 
has previously protested between 
France and Germany. France is said 
to have asked the U.S. for permis- 
sion to buy up to its internal re- 
quirements of U.S. wheat for dollars 
but in turn U.S. would agree to sell 
additional quantities of wheat under 
provisions of PL 480 so that France 
could meet its bilateral commitments 
to western Germany for a conse- 
quential amount of wheat, 

It may also be suspected that U.S 
milling interests may find approval 
of any PL 480 deal on these terms 
objectionable since it has the effect 
of keeping the French milling indus- 
try active in the Western European 
export flour market. The problem is 
largely political and must be seen as 
an uncertain factor in estimating the 
total U.S. wheat-wheat flour exports 
for this crop year. 


Egypt a Question 

Another uncertain factor in 
possible 400 million bushel export 
level is the requirement of Egypt. 
According to one official source the 
wheat-wheat flour export total from 
the U.S. this year to Egypt may run 
from zero to as high as 3O million 
bushels. Failure of Egypt to partici- 
pate in any U.S. wheat-wheat flour 
exports this year could drop its take 
from the U.S. to a low level, But it 
must be remembered that Egypt is 
4 participant in the International 
Wheat Agreement and it should be 
understood that the U.S. as an ex- 
porter would have to find some 
escape clause in that treaty if Egypt 
called on this nation to deliver wheat 
at the maximum price of that docu- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Bolivia to Get 


* 
Flour in ICA 
°* @,¢ 

Requisition 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported the 
purchase of 4,960,400 Ib. of wheat 
flour from three domestic milling 
companies for export to Bolivia un- 
der an International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration requisition, 

The purehase, under a new ICA 


program for Bolivia, was made as 
follows: 


Quantity Price per 
Company Ib, 100 Ib, 
a Milling Co., 
Vichita, Kansas 900,400 $6.32° 
‘ford County Flour 
Mille Co, Hudson, 
Kaneed oh vesiedoneoee 60,000 $5,28° 
lturrus Mille, Ine., 
cilas, Texas .,..,, 2,000,000 $5.240° 
1,000,000 $6,269" 
1,000,000 $6,280° 


"rae, Gut porta, 

The USDA also announced amend- 
ment of an authorization to enable 
Yugoslavia to purchase an addition- 
al $80,700 (approximately 45,000 bu.) 
of wheat under Title I of Public Law 
180. The amendment also extends the 
contracting and delivery periods. 

The final date of the contracting 
period has been extended to Oct, 1, 
i956. The final date of the delivery 
period has been extended to Oct. 31. 
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NEW ELEVATOR 
HOLDREGE, NEB. — Holdrege 
Roller Mills has completed construc- 
tion of a new 50,000-bu, flat-storage 
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More Cereal Chemists 
Needed, Educator Says 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS A 
crisis may develop in agriculture be- 
cause of an inadequate number of 
trained agricultural! scientists, includ- 
ing cereal chemists, plant breeders, 
agronomists and entomologists, 
claims Arthur D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture, Kansas State College 
Manhattan. 

Dr. Weber points out that although 
farm populations are gradually de- 
clining, the nation’s demand for food 
is increasing. The increased food de- 
mand is accompanied by expanding 
opportunities for agriculturally- 
trained young men. The milling, 
grain, food processing and distribut- 
ing industries are all seeking spe- 
cially-trained youth, Dr. Weber adds 
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Name of Peavey 


Division Changed 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new name for 
King Midas Feed Mills, feed manu- 
facturing division of F. H. Peavey 
& Co,, Minneapolis, has been an- 
nounced by Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
Il, general manager of the division 
The feed firm will be called Peavey 
Feed Mills. 

The change was made to 
ate the name of the division 
that of the parent company. The 
former King Midas Feed Mills has 
been a division of Peavey for 27 
years. 

The division manufactures and dis 
tributes Occident and Tone feeds in 


associ 


with 





elevator. It increases the Holdrege Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Wis 
capacity to 300,000 bu. consin and upper Michigan 
. * 
2 Indian Scholars Report Findings 
On Heat, Cold Hardiness of Wheats 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Two Kansas because wheat is its major 


eraduate students who came from 
the state of Punjab, India, to study 
wheat at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, may have made significant 
contribution to an understanding of 
heat and cold hardiness of winter 
wheats 

The two are Dr. Tejwant Singh 
Bolaria and Dr, Anup Singh Sandhu, 
whose native state of Punjab in north- 
west India is an important wheat- 
producing area, Both men are in- 
terested in wheat culture and chose 





EGYPT STILL PROSPECT 
FOR FLOUR, WHEAT 


OTTAWA—An official of the Egyp- 
tian Embassy has reminded the Ca- 
nadian trade that his country is still 
seeking 100,000 tons of wheat and 
20,000 tons of flour on the world 
market, despite the fact that Russia 
has undertaken to sell some wheat 
to Pgypt. 

Nehad Self-Eldin, commercial sec- 
retary at the embassy, says Egypt 
wants to pay either by barter or in 
Eeyptian currency because not 
enough dollars are available to pay 
Yor importa. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has a 
firm policy to make sales only for 
dollars though In some cases, particu- 
larly with Communist countries, 
credit terms have been extended, 
There ts no indication that the pol- 
ley will be changed to accommodate 
the Egyptians, 





crop. Both studied under H. H. Laude, 
Kansas State agronomist who is a 
leading authority on effects of cold 
heat and drouth upon winter wheat 

Dr. Sandhu found that heat hard 
iness and drouth hardiness were 
closely related, Also, he found that 
winter wheat which had been hard 
ened to winter conditions was more 
heat hardy than wheat which had 
not been hardened. 

The heat and drouth hardy var 
jeties generally had greater dry 
weights of roots in proportion to top 
growth than the more susceptible 
varieties. This was true whether the 
plant was in the early or late stage 
of growth and development and may 
become an important tool in estimat- 
ing heat and drouth hardiness, it is 
believed. When cut, varieties which 
had shown greatest drouth and heat 
resistance were slowest to dry. 

The five winter wheats with which 
Dr, Sandhu worked ranked in the 
following order for heat and drouth 
hardiness: KanKing, Kiowa, Yogo, 
Sioux, and Ponca. 

Dr. Bolaria, studying the influence 
of nutritional factors on cold hard- 
iness, found that a combination of 
high sugar content and low protein 
content offered some protection 
dzainst freezing. Nutrient treatments 
such as phosphorus and potassium 
apparently helped provide such pro 
tection while cold hardiness was re 
duced by applications of nitrogen 

Both Dr. Bolaria and Dr. Sandhu 
were awarded Ph.D. degrees at 
Kansas State’s summer commence- 
ment exercises. 


Census Figures 
Confirm Bread 
Tonnage Increase 


CHICAGO — U.S. Bureau of the 
Census figures which indicate ton- 
nage of bread in 1954 up 6% over 


the 1947 tonnage were in agreement 
with weekly reports reaching the 
American Bakers Assn., according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr.. ABA president. 

The advance report from the Bur- 
eau of the Census indicated total 
tonnage of bread and rolls, all va- 
rieties except raisin bread, 700,000,- 
000 lb. over the same products in 
1947 

The weekly tonnage report sent to 
ABA by reporting members during 
the year 1954 showed a gain of be- 


tween 7% and 8% over 1947. 
“The most significant part of the 
statistical data lies in current fig- 


ures,” Mr. Kelley said. ‘The 1954 re- 
ports show that between 1947 and 
1955, the baking industry did not 
keep pace with the gain in popula- 
tion. In other words, we recorded a 
decline in per capita consumption. 


“The opposite is true today. Based 
on our weekly production figures, 
which total 60,000,000 Ib. of bread 


and other yeast-raised products per 
week, we are holding close to 15% 
above 1947, week by week since Jan. 
l 

“The improved figures began to de- 
velop in April 1955. Last year, our 


weekly reports showed a net gain of 
25% and population was up only 
1.7% 

“This year we are not only hold- 


ing 15% ahead of 1947, we have been 
running consistently 3% to 5% 
of the same weeks in 1955 
1956 is estimated 
at about 16% ahead of 1947. While 
we have not recovered all the loss 
up to 1954, we have made a consid- 
erable stride forward 

“The ABA figures do not 
any reports from chain grocers 
which operate their own bakeries 
Our reports are from bakers only— 
multi-state, single unit and others, 
reflecting the industry as a whole. 

“Two significant things, we feel, 
are to be deduced from the various 
statistics: 

“We have improved our position 
since 1947 and since 1954. Currently 
we are showing a per capita gain in 
consumption, but we still have work 
to do 

“The baking industry is taking a 
greater percentage of flour, milk, 
sugar, shortening and other ingred- 
ients than ever before in its history. 
We bakers will need still more in 
the future and in a continued drive, 
led by the Association through the 
Bakers of America Program, we can 
and will record even greater pro- 
gress than is being shown today.” 


ahead 


“Population in 


include 
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Ewen I. Burns Joins 


Quaker Oats Co. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS Ewen I 
Burns has succeeded J. B. Farris as 
manager of Sherman, Texas, division 
flour sales for the Quaker Oats Co 

Mr. Burns served in various ca- 
pacities with the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, for the 
past 20 years, having held responsi- 
bilities as wheat buyer, salesman, 
plant manager and sales manager for 
Consolidated. 

Mr. Farris has been assigned to 
other duties with Quaker. 


September 11, 1956 





Harry Hunter 


Harry Hunter of 
Corn Millers to 
Retire Next Year 


CHICAGO The retirement of 
Harry Hunter, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Corn Millers’ Federation, and 
one of the best known figures in the 
milling industry, is announced by 
Spencer H. Werner, federation presi- 
dent, effective May 1, 1957. 

Mr. Hunter 
tary of 
years 


has served as secre- 
the organization for over 21 
During that time the federa- 
tion has grown until it is recognized 
as the representative of the dry corn 
milling industry in problems pertain- 
ing to federal and state government 
matters 


Founded in 1918, the 
disbanded in the late twenties but 
was reorganized by a group of 20 
members in 1935. Since that time Mr 
Hunter has seen it become the lead- 
ing for the milling 
industry. 


federation 


association corn 


The announcement of his impend- 
ing retirement states “Over the 
years Mr. Hunter has witnessed a 
remarkable change in corn milling 


He has seen home-ground corn meal 
change to degerminated and watched 
the transition to the self-rising and 
ready-mix types now on the market 
His circle of acquaintances has widen- 
ed until it embraces millers through- 
out the U.S., many state and federal 
government officials and leaders in 
allied and related industries.” 


For many years prior to joining 
the federation, Mr. Hunter was an 
executive in the textile bag manu- 


facturing business. He served as dir- 
ector of the American Society of 
Trade Association Executives, nation- 
al organization for trade association 
men, and president of the 
Chicago Trade Association Executives 
Forum 

A native of St. Louis, he is married 
and has a son and a daughter. Now 
living in Milwaukee, he and his wife 


also as 


plan to move to North Carolina to 
spend their leisure time near his 
daughter 
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Terminal Moves Office 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, has moved 
its office to the mill at Terminal 
No. 4. The move was made to more 
the 


closely consolidate operations of 
milling company. 
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Drive Underway to 
Put Wheat on Cwt. 
Basis in 1957 


CHICAGO The campaign to 
switch grain trading from the bushel 
to the hundredweight has made such 
progress that the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association's commit- 
tee of purchasing agents feels that its 
slogan, Hundredweight by Fifty- 
Eight, may become a reality. 

The aim is to put new crop wheat 
on the cwt. basis in 1957 with full 
transition accomplished a year later. 

Progress of the campaign was re- 
ported at the semi-annual meeting of 
the committee in Chicago Sept. 9-10. 
The meeting was a prelude to the 
60th annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. Wil- 
liam T. Diamond, AFMA secretary, 
reported that 27 farm and trade or- 
ganizations had already demonstrat- 
ed their interest in supporting the 
campaign and that more were pre- 
paring to climb on the “band-wagon.” 

The meeting, presided over by 
Earle Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, was told that the relative mer- 
its of trading on the cwt. basis as 
opposed to the variable bushel basis 
will be pinpointed in a summary re- 
port to be released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture early in 
January, 1957. All government agen- 
cies, directly or indirectly concerned, 
have been contacted for purposes of 
study. Legal aspects of the change- 
over are being studied. Individual 
states are being contacted to deter- 
mine what legislation, if any, might 
be needed and what problems might 
be expected from the standpoint of 
administration, statistics and crop 
reporting. From grain exchanges, the 
government is seeking information on 
the possible effects of trading prac- 
tices and procedures. 


Little Resistance Expected 

The AFMA purchasing agents were 
told by Mr. Ellis that indications 
point to a minimum of resistance to 
the proposed change. 

One market analyst had made some 
objections, claiming that the use of 
the bushel was motivated by its ad- 
vantages as an instrument of grad- 
ing more than anything else. How- 
ever, attempts have been made to 
reconcile the varying points of view 
on this subject. 

The problems of the change as they 
affected the small elevator operator 
were detailed by one veteran elevator 
man. He said that as far as the ma- 
jor operators were concerned, the 
changeover presented no real diffi- 
culty. It was at the “grass roots” 
level that he anticipated difficulty. 
Another member pointed out that 
problems were expected when the 
fiour milling industry switched from 
barrels to sacks and in view of the 
ease with which that transition was 
made he suggested that any objec- 
tions to the cwt. unit would disap- 
pear after a season or two. 

Speaking of the future, W. E. Glen- 
non, president, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., said that the publica- 
tion of the report might be followed 
by another general trade meeting so 
that any final problems could be 
solved 

Mr. Ellis exhibited an illustration 
of typical invoice extensions at Chi- 
cago, using five grains. One sheet 
called for extensions on a _ bushel 
basis, the other on a hundredweight 
basis. He said that practical tests 
showed that the cwt. basis was al- 
most twice as quick. One experienced 
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operator did the cwt. computation in 
three minutes and took six minutes 
for the bushel extensions. A less ex- 
perienced operator took five and 10 
minutes, respectively, for the two 
computations. Working by hand, an- 
other took eight minutes for the cwt. 
extensions and 20 minutes for the 
bushels. Others took varying longer 
periods for bushels because of mathe- 
matical errors resulting from the 
complicated nature of the calcula- 
tions. 

Members of the trade have been 
asked to take copies of the typical 
extensions in order to have their 
staffs work out the prices and com- 
pare the times shown. 
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Lakes Shipments 
Of Grain Drop 


BUFFALO—Grain shipments to 
Buffalo have declined drastically dur- 
ing the past two weeks because there 
are insufficient boats to carry the 
commodity. 

Tonnage decline is reflected in 
weekly figures when only 840,000 bu. 
were consigned here. This represents 
about one-fifth the average weekly 
shipments during July and most of 
August when a major portion of the 
ore fleet was in lay-up. 

So great is the demand for boats 
in the ore trade that the grain carry- 
ing rate has jumped to 1l¢ bu. Re- 
ports indicate some charters are be- 
ing made at 12¢ to induce fleet own- 
ers to send their boats into the 
trade. 

Elevators in Buffalo and Duluth 
are well supplied with storage re- 
ceipts. The export movement here is 
reducing slightly stocks in store as 
railroads continue to move heavy 
quantities to the Eastern Seaboard. 
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S. F. Willits Retires 


From Burrus Position 


DALLAS—Stein F. Willits, after 
5t years of continuous service, has 
retired from Burrus Mills, Inc. Since 
1943 he had been general superin- 
tendent of all Burrus mills. 

One of Mr. Willits’ most recent 
achievements was in connection with 
the construction of the company’s 
plant in Havana. He has supervised 
the erection and operation of a num- 
ber of other flour mills throughout 
the US. 

His work with the Burrus organi- 
zation began as a helper in the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston. He 
spent 42 years in that city. 

In 1943 he moved to Ft. Worth 
to become general superintendent of 
ail mills, embracing Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Ft. Worth; Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas; Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., of Oklahoma at King- 
fisher, Okla.; Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio; Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston; and Burrus Flour Mills, S.A., 
Havana, Cuba. 

In 1927, Mr. Willits served as pres- 
ident of the Association of Operative 
Millers. a 

Mr. Willits, who: is 77, lives with 
Mrs. Willits in Dallas. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.8. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.#. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Sept. 1, 1956 (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 614 es 
Afloat 
Lakes 
Chicago 
Totals .. 614 , 
Previous week 614 13) 


Victor Contest Seeks 
Ideas for Promoting 


Careers in Science 


CHICAGO—In an effort to bring 
out the nation’s best possible ideas 
for the encouragement of careers in 
the science and engineering pro- 
fessions, Victor Chemical Works will 
announce Sept. 17 a competition for 
programs which may be put to prac- 
tical use by industry to implement 
the individual efforts by many tech- 
nical societies. 


Rothe Weigel, president of Victor, 
a major producer of phosphorus, 
phosphates, and other industrial 
chemicals, in announcing the com- 
petition, said, “The future and safety 
of our national economy and the 
progressive well-being of its people 
are dependent, in large part, on a 
continuing flow of ideas from the 
research and engineering laboratories 
of industry. The predicted personnel 
shortages in virtually every segment 
of science and engineering may well 
slow perceptibly our ability to grow 
and meet the demands of a much 
larger population,” 

The contest calls for the submit- 
ting of plans, in not over 500 words, 
for “The kind of a program you think 
industry should adopt to stimulate 
the interest of high school graduates 
in becoming scientists and engineers.” 

Twenty suggested programs will be 
selected. Each of the winning authors 
will have the right to nominate a 
1957 high school graduate of his or 
her choice for consideration for a 
four-year, $4,000 scholarship in 
science or engineering. Of the 20 
nominees, four will be selected 
through a process of careful sifting 
by a committee appointed by the 
American Chemical Society's board 
of directors. 

The contest rules follow: 

1. All entries will be based upon 
originality and the basic ideas pre- 
sented, Writing ability is not neces- 
sary to win. All entries should be 
typed and must be accompanied by 
a properly filled-out official entry 
blank. 

2. All residents of the continental 
US. are eligible to enter, except stu- 
dents, employees of Victor Chemical 
Works, their families or members of 
their advertising agency. 

3. Each contestant may enter the 
contest one time only. 

4. Entries will be judged by the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. The de- 
cision of the judges will be final. In 
case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. All entries and ideas pre- 
sented become the property of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works. 

5. Contest closes midnight, Nov. 
30, 1956. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than that date 
and received not later than Dec. 14, 
1956. Entries must be mailed first 
class to: Victor Talent Scout Con- 
test, P. O. Box 5767, Chicago 77, Il. 

6. Winners will be notified by 
March 1, 1957. 

7. Each of the 20 winners will 
earn the right to nominate a 1957 
high school graduate of his choice 
for a 4-year, $4,000 scholarship in 
science or engineering 

8. Of the 20 graduates nominated, 
four will be elected for 4-year schol- 
arships. 

9. Winning nominees will be se- 
lected by a committee appointed by 
the American Chemica! Society. 
Nominees will be eligible on the basis 
of rules sent at the time the winning 
entries are selected. 

Mr. Weigel stressed that profes- 
sionals or non-professionals of all 
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950 MILLION BUSHELS 
WHEAT CCC-OWNED 


WASHINGTON — As of June 30 
the Commodity Credit Corp, inven- 
tory ineluded 950,722,000 bu. of 
wheat, representing a cost value of 
$2,535,599,000, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, The list- 
ing includes 352,455,000 bu. of wheat 
currently held as set-aside commod- 
ities under Title I, Agricultural Act 
of 1954, Public Law 6090, 88rd Con- 
gress. The total investment of OOC 
in price support commodities amount- 
ed to $8,257,308,000 on June 30. 
Loans outstanding accounted for §2,- 
285,180,000 of the total, and the cost 
value of inventories, $5,972,128,000. 
The loan total on wheat as of June 
30 was $90,054,000 on 45 @aillion 
bushels. 





classifications-—college faculty mem- 
bers, high school teachers, in fact 
almost anyone but a student-—may 
enter the contest. 

The 20 nominees, Mr. Weigel said, 
will be brought to Chicago as Vic- 
tor’s guests where the members of 
the panel of judges will interview 
every nominee, The judging will close 
with a dinner in Chicago at which the 
four winners will be announced be- 
fore an audience of leading educators 
and others, 
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St. Regis Executive, 
W. H. Versfelt, Dies 


NEW YORK-—William H. Versfelt, 
58, vice president of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., died Sept. 4, a short time 
after being admitted to the Roosevelt 
Hospital, He had been taken ill at 
the Union League Club, 

In addition to being vice president, 
Mr. Versfelt was also treasurer and 
a director of St, Regis. He joined the 
company in 1921, was named assis- 
tant treasurer in 1928 and treasurer 
in 1935. He was named vice presi+ 
dent in 1945. 

Mr. Versfelt was also vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and a director of the 
St. Regis Paper Co, of Canada, Ltd., 
the St. Regis Timber Co., Ltd., North 
Western Pulp & Power Co., Ltd., and 
the Norwood & St, Lawrence Rail- 
road. 

He was secretary, director and 
treasurer of the Eastern States Corp. 
and a director of the Cambridge- 
Panelyte Molded Plastics Co, 

He is survived by his widow, 
Evelyn; two sons, William H., Jr., 
and Jay Stuart; a daughter, Miss 
Suzanne; and a brother, Arthur 8 
Versfelt. Both sons are with St. 
Regis, William in the New York of- 
fice and Jay Stuart in the Mirnne- 
apolis office. 
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Prominence of Grain in 


Memphis Area Rises 


MEMPHIS, TENN Arthur Wil- 
liams, executive vice president of the 
Memphis Board of Trade, said the 
westerly shift of cotton production 
is placing more emphasis on grain 
growing in the economic area sur- 
rounding Memphis. 

“Areas being taken out of cotton 
are being replaced by grains,” said 
Mr. Williams in a talk before the 
Engineers Club of Memphis, 

Mr. Williams predicted that 40 
million bushels of grain will be in- 
spected in Memphis this year by the 
Board of Trade. 
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GRAIN MAN SPEAKS—Four speakers at the ninth annual commodity mar- 
kets symposium held under the sponsorship of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Sept. 7-9 are shown above, At the left is Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, who warned of the undesirable aspects 
of government in the grain trade, Other speakers were Prof. Robert Holloway, 
University of Minnesota (second from left) and Richard Williams, vice presi 
dent, Buckeye Cellulose Co. (third from left). At the right is Franklin J. 
Lunding, chairman of the board, Jewel Tea Co., dinner speaker on Sept. 6. 


Grain Man Criticizes Government’s 
Role in Business at Chicago Symposium 


CHICAGO “Government-in-busi- 
ness always sets up more and bigger 
problems than it corrects, and the 
first and most important job facing 
the U.S. grain trade today is to free 
itself from government domination.” 


That was the warning issued here 
Sept. 6 by Frank A, Theis, presi- 
dent, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 


Co., Kansas City, in a talk given at 
the ninth annual Commodity Market- 
ing Symposium sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. (The text of 
the talk appears on page 26.) 

Other speakers included W. C. 
Schilthuis, executive vice president, 
Continental Grain Co,; Richard Wil- 
liams, viee president, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Co., and Earl M, Hughes, former 
director, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, The symposium was attend- 
ed by educators from 50 leading col- 
leges and universities in the U.S. and 
Canada, 

Mr. Theis pointed out that 73% 
of all grain in commercial terminal 
elevators on March 15 this year was 





stored for the government. This has 
given some grain warehousemen a 
vested interest in state owned sur 
pluses and hypnotized them into let 
ting favorable short term earnings 
condone government participation and 
interference that will lead to inevit- 
able ruin when bureaucrats move ir 
full force, he said 

“Country grain warehousemen have 
bad dreams when they consider the 
threat of the billion-bushel storage 
capacity of government owned steel 
bins. The whole threat of govern- 
ment in our business is so wide that 
each segment of our industry can well 
afford to support the effort needed 
for self protection,” Mr. Theis 
tinue “. 

“The present danger to our mar- 
kets is not from public criticism, but 
from government participation in the 
grain business to an extent that wipes 


con- 


out the customary use of the mar- 
kets,” he concluded. 
Mr. Schilthuis reported that the 


International Wheat Agreement asa 


UNLMANN AWARDS—Winners of the 1956 Uhimann Awards national grain 
marketing essay contest announced during the Chicago Board of Trade's 
ninth annual symposium on commodity marketing Sept. 7-0 are shown above. 
Allan D. Richards, Iowa State College, and William Goodale, Northwestern 
University, receive cash awards from Richard F. Uhimann, president, the 
Uhimann Grain Co,, co-sponsor of the contest, It was the second time Mr. 
Richards has won first place in the contest, A paper he entered while a student 
at Montana State College was the winner in 1954. Mr. Richards this year 
won in the graduate division, Mr. Goodale in the undergraduate division. 
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means of facilitating sale and pur- 
chase of wheat in the export trade 
has been considerably weakened. It 
has been weakened by abundance of 
wheat in exporting countries and un- 
willingness of importing countries to 
buy their guaranteed quantities at 
prevailing prices, he said. 

Greatest hope for increasing U.S 
grain exports, Mr. Schilthuis believes, 
lies in development of new markets in 
countries where improved standards 
of living create new demands for bet- 
ter foods. In the case of wheat, he 
doubts that it will be possible to al- 
ways reach the much desired export 
volume of 350 million bu. annually 
“even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances.” 

Under the government's new wheat 
export plan, which he terms “a step 
in the right direction,” Mr. Schilthuis 
estimates that CCC will supply 223 
million bu. and that 127 million more 
bushels will come from _ private 
sources during the present market- 
ing year. 

He reported that there now are 
indications Russia is producing a to- 
tal grain crop of 5 billion bushels. If 
this figure is correct, Mr. Schilthuis 
believes Russia may become an im- 
portant grain exporting nation 

According to Mr. Williams, much 
of the business activity in which we 
engage today is controlled largely by 
forces that are political rather than 
economic. Under such conditions it is 
highly important for a businessman 
to be aware of an overnight change 
in the price structure due to a sud- 
den change in political policy or ac- 
tion. The idea that a market situa- 
tion created out of political activity 
can be only of a bullish or a stable 
nature is sheer nonsense. Futures 
markets offer an excellent means of 
avoiding or partially eliminating such 
risks. It is important that futures 
markets continue to receive careful 
supervision from both the Commodity 


Exchange Authority and the _ ex- 
changes themselves, Mr. Williams 
said 

Surplus Build-Up 
According to Mr. Hughes every 


dollar of government-owned surplus 
farm commodities disposed of in the 
three years ending July 1 was more 
than matched by a dollar and a half 
worth of new surplus holdings ac- 
quired, 

This buildup of wheat and cotton 
surpluses was accomplished despite a 
cut of approximately one-third in 
acreage, he asserted. 


At the end of June, according to 
Mr. Hughes, the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corp. had more than $11% 


billion invested in price support oper- 
ations, including more than $3 billion 
charged off to “net realized losses 
not yet reimbursed, other accounts 
receivable, storage facilities and simi- 
lar commitments.” 


Other speakers included Franklin 


J. Landing, chairman of the board, 
Jewel Tea Co.; Robert C. Liebenow, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade, 


and Clarence W. 
trader. 


Elmer, veteran 


~———"“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Five New Members 


MINNEAPOLIS Admitted to 
membership recently in the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange are the fol- 
lowing: Earl N. Hvidsten, Stephen 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co.; 
Warren C. Olson, Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co.; Emil B. Paulson, Bunge 
Corp.; David A. Staege, Hallet & 
Carey Co., and John R. Snyder, Ral- 
ston Purina Co, 
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Robert G. Cargill, Jr. 


Robert G. Cargill, Jr., 
Grain Man, Dies at 51 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert G. Car- 
gill, Jr., 51, 1955 president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
president of Victoria Elevator Co 


died Sept. 9 at his home here of a 
heart attack 

A native resident of Minneapolis, 
Mr. Cargill had been prominent in 
the grain business since 1926 


Mr. Cargill was past president and 
a director of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., a third vice president 
and director of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and past di- 
rector and chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, Washington 

He was associated with his father, 


R. G. Cargill, Sr., at Victoria Ele- 
vator, and later took charge of ter- 
minal] elevator operations at Daven- 


port, Iowa. He returned to Victoria's 
head offices in Minneapolis in 1930 
and was named treasurer of the com- 
pany in 1933 and president about 
1944 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF re 


Workman Killed in 


Montana Explosion 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—An ex- 
plosion Sept. 9 in a newly-installed 
bulk flour handling bin of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. at Great Falls 
killed a workman and resulted in ex- 
tensive damage to the building 

According to & G McClave, 
pany president, the accident occurred 
when the workman lowered an elec- 
tric light cord 45 ft. from the top of 
the bin to the bottom. The light was 
smashed by a feeder screw at the bot- 
tom, igniting dust. 

Mr. McClave said damages were 
estimated at $5,000. He said insurance 
adjusters informed him that cleanli- 
ness and the dust-free area of the 
plant itself are credited with minimiz- 
ing the explosion, which, under other 
circumstances, adjusters said, “might 
have catastrophic.” Sufficient 
repairs to resume operations were 
made within 24 hours, reported Mr 
McClave 

The plant was in operation Sept. 9 
to permit initial testing of the new 
bulk handling equipment. The explo- 


com 


been 


sion blew out three large, industrial 
sash windows, part of a tile wall, 
bulged the roof and opened a struc- 


tural fracture in the building, re- 
ported Mr. McClave. The workman 
was blown against the roof above the 
bin and was also badly burned. 
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Phil Von Bion 


rwo PROMOTED—W. G. 
International Milling Co., 
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M. ©. Alvarez 


McLaughlin, vice president and director of the 
Minneapolis, announced two promotions in the east- 


ern sales division of the company. Phil Von Bion has been appointed division 
manager and M. ©. Alvarez general sales manager. Both will headquarter in 
New York and their appointments become effective immediately. Mr. Von Blon 
started with International at its Minneapolis office in 1945 and was active 
in the administrative sales department there until his transfer to New York 
late last year. Mr. Alvarez came to International in 1937 and has held various 


positions 


at the Buffalo and New York offices of the company and for the 


past several years has been sales manager of the greater New York area. 





Approval of PL 480 Commodity 
Deal With Brazil Expected Soon 


WASHINGTON—The log-jammed 
negotiat between the U.S. and 
Braz the sale of U.S. agricul- 
tural irpluses wheat, rice, lard 
nd other commodities—will prob- 
ably be broken within the next three 
eel At that time it seems certain 
the ediate issuance of large 
wheat procurement authorization by 
t I epartment of Agriculture 
| appear simultaneou with ap- 
pi the negotiati between 
the U.S 1 Brazil 
[he program for which the USS. 
the sales Brazilian 
irre! i long ter repayment 
da olve more than 500,000 
wheat, 200,000 tons of 
f ind substantial quantity of 
urd. Thi rd component said to 
co ential and would go far in 
dus i crop lard in pack- 
ds before new crop lard be- 
come iilable, if the program can 
be concluded as soon a ne top US. 
urece I casts 
Th rogram has been fraught 
t) idministrative problems 
th I government agencies 
nd resultant misunderstanding on 
the part of Brazilian ernment of- 
Impediments 
he 1 block on th igreement 
ted first of eager! by USDA 
this substantial Public 
I 1s ind, second f failure 
to consider the position 
the Int itional C eration Ad- 
in these rrangements 
i, t i, of a previous PL 480 deal 
th Br which the U.S. entered 
juiring Braz igree to 
nte e of value of currency 
epayment the loan 
deal 
M hese old derations 
lved, and Brazilian 
said to ive agreed 
earlier tert At this 
time the tacle to ipproval is said 
ICA requirement that 


Brazil accept U.S. supervision over 
the use of the Brazilian cruzeiros 
which would be accepted in payment 
for the U.S. agricultural surplus 
commodities, but which as in all PL 
480 deals, are loaned back to the 
foreign country for industrial de- 
velopment or other useful internal 
purposes. 

ICA participation in 
rangements comes about through an 
executive order following the ap- 
proval of PL 480 which authorized 
the USDA to negotiate sale of com- 
modities. But terms of the loan, re- 
payment and administration of it 
will be placed under ICA. 


these ar- 


There is reason to hope that an- 
nouncement of the completion of 
the Brazilian-U.S. agreement can be 
expected before the end of Septem- 
ber. Therefore, it is safe to conclude 
at this time that theré will be an 
immediate issuance of USDA PL 480 
authorization for several hundred 
thousand tons of wheat, and for sub- 
stantial exports of lard to Brazil, 
once the deal is approved. The con- 
flict between the U.S. and Brazil has 
centered around U.S. control of use 
of the funds loaned back to Brazil for 
internal projects. ICA insists that 
before a commodity agreement is 
signed between USDA and a foreign 
nation the foreign nation must con- 
cur in a repayment contract 

In the case of Brazil, that govern- 
ment cannot miake such loan agree- 
ments without concurrence of its 
parliament. At the present time Com- 
munist influences have seized on the 
slogan of “nationalism,” and the pre- 
vailing Brazilian government fears 
to go before its parliament with a 
loan agreement which appears to 
give a US. government agency 
veto power over Brazilian decisions. 
U.S. law requires that ICA approve 
the use of local currencies for do- 
mestic projects to insure best use of 
these loans and to prevent political 
use of funds 


Surplus Commodity 
Loan Rates Set 


WASHINGTON The Export-Im- 
port Bank will make commodity 
loans on a short term basis six months 


to two years at interest rates run 
ning from 3 to 5% on purchases of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture sur 


pluses from Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks 

It is believed that the virtue of 
such loans might be that the national 
banks in western Europe would be 
forced to face U.S. competition since 
their internal loan are said to 
be running at a current rate of about 
8% interest 

Some observers here doubt that the 
new Export-Import Bank policy will 
add anything to the over-all export 
total of the USDA's agricultural com 
modity surplus disposal program 


rates 


CHARTER GRANTED 
GREENSBURG, KANSAS 


Greensburg Grain Co., Inc., Greens 


burg, has been granted a charter as 
a general grain merchandising busi 
ness 
BREAD '6 THE STAFF ee 

Mill Damaged 

MINNEAPOLIS Ellis English 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill 
ing Co., reports his firm expects to 
complete repairs in time to put its 
St. Joseph, Mo., flour mill back in 
operation some time next week. The 


mill sustained an explosion and fire 
Sept. 10 

Mr. English said the accident is 
believed to have occurred from an arc 
welding torch being used on the out 
side of a flour bin. Two 


men were 


slightly injured 


FUTURES 


W here 
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Court Rules for 
Grain Company 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO The 


Missouri Supreme Court in a decision 
announced Sept. 10 reversed a lower 
court opinion and awarded $689,517 
damages to the Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co., Kansas City (now 
operating as Bartlett & Co.) in a suit 
against the Aetna Insurance Co 
growing out of the 1951 flood. The 
Bartlett firm operates the Rover-Rail 
Elevator in Kansas City 
which was in the flood area 


Kansas, 


The main point of the litigation 
centers around an insurance policy 
which covered explosions, The insur- 


ance company contended the loss was 


due to flood damage and not explo- 
sions. The jury in the trial court 
found for the grain firm, but the 
judge reversed the jury verdict and 


the insurance 
then overruled a 


entered a judgment for 
company. The court 


motion for a new trial 
The Missouri Supreme Court 
opinion said: “Although in a large 


measure the plaintiff was necessarily 
relying on circumstantial evidence to 
show the alleged explosions, there 
facts and circumstances shown 
in evidence which were premises for 
reasonable inferences and an ultimate 
conclusion that the grain hopper bot- 
toms were suddenly and violently ex- 
pelled.” 


were 


SAEAO 18 THE @YAFF OF LIF fee 
K. ©, OFFICE MOVES 
KANSAS CITY-—The Kansas City 
CSS commodity office is moving. Ef- 


fective Sept. 17, the address of the 
office will be 560 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. The new tele- 
phone number will be Valentine 1- 
7104 
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Flour Sales Activity 
Drops to Lower Level 


There was little feature to the 
flour business last week as bookings 
dropped to the lowest level in a num- 
ber of weeks. About the only high 
sales point was sizeable purchases of 
springs by a large bakery chain. 

Spring wheat mills had sales aver- 
awing 79% of four-day capacity last 
week, the week shortened by the 
Labor Day holiday. This compared 
with 152% the week before and 158% 
a year ago, Prices on spring bakery 
flours were up 4@8¢. Outside of the 
purchases by the bakery chain, busi- 
was limited to seattered fill-in 
and p.d.s. buying. Family flour was 
moving in good volume, but new 
bookings were limited, 

In the central states, another slow 
week was experienced. Bookings were 
estimated at around 60-65% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
65% the week before. Buyers were 
said to be intent on relying on their 
generous backlogs until a weakening 
in the price structure provides more 
incentive to buy. 

Some government relief flour pur- 
chases in the Southwest helped keep 
the mills there from having a very 
slow week, saleswise, Sales averaged 
16% of capacity, with a third of this 
credited to the government and for 
private export, The average compares 
with 14% of the previous week and 
37% of a year ago, The market is 
said to be currently beyond the price 
ideas of potential purchasers, And 
most of these purchasers are booked 
well into the future, 

Rye flour sales were extremely 
light and scattered, 

Flour production by U.S. mills 
averaged only 92% of capacity last 
week, the Labor Day holiday cutting 
into the output. The week before, 
production averaged 100%, while a 
year ago, the average was only 80%, 
All production centers and areas re- 
ported a drop in output, the sharpest 
drop occurring in the central and 
southeastern states where production 
went from 100% two weeks ago to 
86% last week. Mills in the interior 
Northwest and at Buffalo maintained 
production at more than 100% last 
week. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: With the exception of 
some bookings by a good-sized bakery 
chain, spring wheat flour sales were 
rather limited last week. Sales by 
spring wheat mills averaged 79% of 
four-day capacity, the week shorten- 
ed by Labor Day, This compared with 
152% the week before and 158% a 
year ago, 

The chain bought all types of bak- 
ery flours, extending its position 
through May, it was reported. Sever- 
al mills were said to have participated 
in the business, 

Prices were up 4@6¢ in the week, 
following the higher wheat market 
which is proving a surprise to many 
who thought there would be a down- 
ward adjustment of values when 
spring wheat moved into market in 
volume, 

For the most part, flour buyers are 
“loaded,” with everyone 
booked through year-end and some 
covered as far ahead as April. This 
blanket coverage is causing mill sales 
departments to concentrate on get- 


ness 


ting shipping directions 
bookings. 

Clears continued to be in good de- 
mand, 

Family flour business was called 
good. Most buyers are booked 120 
days or more ahead. Recent shipping 
allowance deals were said to have 
brought in large orders and mills are 
working against this backlog, which 
in some cases runs to more than a 
week's grind. Tne price an nationally 
advertised brands was unchanged. 
The private label type of family flour 
went up 10¢ to $6.25. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 124% of four-day 
capacity, compared with 103% a 
week earlier and 80% a year earlier 
Running time was called good, but 
some said it was not as good as it 
should be, considering al! the busi- 
ness that is on the books. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 94% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 97% the 
week before and 102% a year ago 
The interior Northwest also had a 
production decline, from 103% two 
weeks ago to 101% last week. A year 
ago it was 106%. As a whole, the 
Northwest production averaged 99% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 101% a week before and 
105% a year before. The Labor Day 
holiday cut into output. 

Quotations Sept. 7, 100-Tb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.87 
06.03, short patent $5.97@6.13, high 
gluten $6.62@6.78, first clear $5.37@ 
5.83, whole wheat $5.78@5.87, family 
$6.25 @7.10. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Renewed government 
relief flour purchasing added a fair 
volume of flour to mill books in the 
area last week, but generally busi- 
ness continued slow and new sales 
were practically nonexistent. Sales 
averaged only 16% of capacity of 
which a third were credited to the 


instead of 
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government and for private export. 
The average compares with 14% in 
the previous week and 37% a year 
ago. 

Hard winter mills failed to share 
in the fair amount of spring wheat 
interest last week as most bakers are 
well-booked on hard winters and the 
market is currently beyond their 
price ideas. A few major buyers have 
entered a period where they might 
take on a month’s supply without the 
penalty of carrying charges, but the 
market is around 15¢ above their 
possible bids. Strength in both pre- 
miums and the basic futures sent 
flour values about 5¢ sack higher last 
week although the market is untested 
due to the lack of sales. Only oc- 
casional p.d.s. business is indicated. 


By the end of the week southwest- 
ern mills began to be notified of the 
government's acceptance of the latest 
relief flour business. Several mills 
shared in round lots ranging to 
beyond 50,000 sacks. Other govern- 
ment and export activity was mod- 
erate. Small amounts of Latin busi- 
ness continued and some buying by 
Indonesia was reported. Clear flours 
remained extremely tight. 

Quotations Sept. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.63@5.68, standard 
95% patent $5.53@5.58, straight $5.58 
@5.63, established brands of family 
flour $6.35@6.95, first clears $4.80@ 
5, second clears $4.75@4.80, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.50@4.70. 

Texas: The slow domestic demand 
for bakery and family flour continued 
last week but there was a fair busi- 
ness in export flour, which probably 
amounted to 15% to 20% of capacity. 
Running time remains steady at an 
average of four days a week, and 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 7, 100’s, cottons: Extra high 
patent family $6.60@6.80; standard 
bakery, unenriched $5.85@5.95; first 
clears, unenriched $5.15@5.25, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Seasonal dullness 
prevailed last week, characterized by 
few and small sales. There was re- 
ported increased activity in packaged 
flours and cake mixtures. Price closed 
unchanged on flour—both family and 

(Continued on page 22) 





Fair Volume of Semolina Sales Reported; 
Price Finishes Week With Net Loss of 5c 


Sales of semolina were of the un- 
spectacular variety last week—a little 
selling here and a little there, mostly 
for fill-in purposes. Spaghetti and 
macaroni products manufacturers are 
generally well booked ahead. Orders 
received by durum mills’ sales depart- 
ments consisted of occasional cars, 
with the largest sale reported being 
for 10,000 sacks. 

No. 1 choice amber durum was 
priced Sept. 7 at $2.57 bu., Minne- 
apolis. During the week, heavy re- 
ceipts pushed the price down to $2.54, 
but as soon as the heavy re- 
ceipts were absorbed and the govern- 
ment announced that it had recon- 
sidered its removal from the export 
subsidy list of durum, the price jump- 
ed back the 3¢. The 100% durum 
standard semolina price on Sept. 7 
was $6.40 cwt., bulk Minneapolis, 
down 5¢ from a week earlier. This 
price went down a dime with the drop 
in durum, and then came back up 5¢ 
as the durum price strengthened. 

The peak of the durum movement 
was expected this week by some, al- 
though the receipts on Sept. 10 did 
not indicate that this would be true. 
Generally, the durum received has 


been pretty good, although a part of 
it has been damaged some by wet 
weather. 

Production by durum mills last 
week averaged 96% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, despite the Labor Day 
holiday. This compared with 91% the 
week before and 86% of a year ago. 
Running time was termed normal for 
this time of year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 7, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy Milling Durum $2.64@2.67 


Ohoice No. 1 Amber or better 2.61 @2.66 
Choice No, 2 Amber or better 2.49@ 2.54 
Choice No, 3 Amber or better 2.44 
Medium No. 1 Durum or better 2.47 
Medium No, 2 Durum or better 2.43@2 
Medium No, 3 Durum or better 2.37@ 2.45 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mille representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 3-7 168,500 161,350 96 
Previous week 168,500 *163,007 $1 
Year ago ... 168,500 144,837 86 

Crop year 

. production 

duly 1-Sept. 7, 1966 1,299,394 

July 1-Sept. 9, 1965 1,223,068 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Continue to Show 
Steady Trend 


There was little feature to the 
millfeed markets in the week ended 
Sept. 10, with most prices steady to 
stronger and demand keeping pace 
with supplies. Bran at Buffalo was 
up $3 with other feeds there 50¢ 
higher to pace the firmer trend. This 
strength was evident several places 
in the East. 

At Minneapolis prices were little 
changed with the country trade ab- 
sorbing the moderate supplies. For- 
mula feed business in the Northwest 
averaged unchanged to somewhat im- 
proved last week. Dairy feed sales 
started to pick up. 

Stability marked the millfeed mar- 
ket in the central] states. Demand 
was fair. The formula feed busi- 
ness last week was about the same 
as it has been. Manufacturers report- 
ed a fairly general and steady de- 
mand. Buying was of a short-term 
nature. 

In the Southwest, a slight tight- 
ness in the millfeed market devel- 
oped when mixed car and feed mill 
buyers displayed moderate interest 
The strength was particularly notice- 
ab'e for shorts and middlings. The 
formula feed business in that area 
was dominated by widespread drouth 
conditions. The condition has been 
detrimental to feeding operations. A 
downward trend in business was not- 
ed last week. 

Millfeed production by mills in 
the Northwest, the Southwest and 
at Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,267 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 50,936 in 
the previous week and 39,224 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 


SREAD i@ THE STAFF OF Lift 


Use of Flour in 
Canada Declines 


TORONTO Preliminary figures 
indicate that the Canadian domestic 
disappearance of flour for the crop 
year 1955-56 amounted to 148.7 Ib. 
a head. This is a reduction from the 
figure of 149.8 reported for the crop 
year 1954-55. 

In the 1954-55 crop year inven- 
tories in bakeries and in wholesale 
and retail outlets had been built up 
As in 1953-54, there had been some 
expectation of reduced wheat prices 
Flour inventories had been allowed 
to shrink, and it was estimated that 
flour consumption during that year 
had amounted to only 132.4 Ib. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
points out that during a period of 
inventory accumulation in wholesale 
and retail channels consumption 
would tend to be overstated. The 
reverse is the case during a period 
of inventory reduction. It should be 
recognized that domestic disappear- 
ance is not the equivalent of human 
consumption, as it is shown that in 
some years a significant amount of 
flour has been used for livestock 
feed and the production of commer- 
cial alcohol, the bureau said. 

BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LIrTt— 


MORE STORAGE 
VEEDERSBURG, IND. 











- Veeders- 


burg Grain Co. has built a large stor- 
age building just south of the New 
York Central 
here. 


Railroad right-of-way 
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Wheat futures followed an erratic 
price course in the period from Sept. 


4 through Sept. 10 and wound up 
on Sept. 10 little changed from the 
Sept. 4 quotations. Chicago and Kan- 


sas City nearby contracts finished 
stronger with other options at those 


two markets and all at Minneapolis 


posting small losses. The September 
contract at Chicago was up 2%@ 
2%¢ for the greatest advance, and 


the Minneapolis May option drop of 


1%¢ represented the largest loss 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 10 were: Chicago—September 
$2.23 % December $2.27% @2.27%, 
March $2.31% @2.314%, May $2.30% 
@2.30%, July $2.25@2.25%; Kansas 
City—September $2.21%, December 


$2.25%, March $2.27% @2.27%, May 
$2.26! Minneapolis September 
$2.28 December $2.32%, May 
$2.35%, July $2.34. 


Easiness dominated in the futures 


market on Sept. 5 before prices 
firmed and on Sept. 6 set new sea- 
son’s highs for the life of all de- 
liveries, except the two most dis- 
tant positions at Kansas City. But 
these gains and those of Sept. 7 were 


offset somewhat by the weakness that 
develope d following the week-end. 


Easier Tendencies 


Said to have contributed to the 
easier tendencies during the week 
were the absence of export business 


of important 
the Southwest 
the spriz 


size, some moisture in 

a higher estimate of 
r wheat crop and some long 
profits. On the other 
ledger appeared such fac- 
as buying by professional and 
commercial! interests, disappointment 


realizing for 
side of the 


tors 


over failure of the development of 
widespread rains and the uneasy 
Suez situation 

The Galvin Sept. 1 spring wheat 
production estimate of 236 million 


bushels is 18.6 million bushels higher 
than a month earlier and 3 million 
bushels over last year’s final all- 
spring production. This forecast was 
said to have caused some selling. 

The Canadian crop is expected to 
be 4% larger this year which will 


give Canada a supply of 1,040 million 
bushels in all-time record. Frosts 
during the week are believed to have 
damaged the quality of that Canadian 
wheat 


Little Moisture 
The softness that developed in the 
market when scattered rains were 


and more 
was counterbalanced at 
the end of the week when widespread 
and rains failed to arrive 
ind improve the inadequate subsoil 
conditions 

An Egyptian agreement to 
30 million bushels from 
reported 


reported in the Southwest 


was forecast 
generous 


moisture 
take 
Russia was 


Minneapolis Receipts Drop 

teceipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Sept. 6 
totaled 10.1 million bushels compared 
with 13.5 million the week before 
and 8.5 million a year ago. Receipts 
of all classes at Minneapolis dropped 
to 2,446 cars, compared with 3,516 
the before. Some 120 cars of 
the receipts were for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Duluth totaled 


Week 


2,269 cars, compared with 3,297 the 
previous week 

Wet weather interfered with the 
completion of the spring wheat har- 
vest. which slowed the movement 


and reduced the quality 
to broaden 


This tended 
buying interest for cash 
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Wheat Futures Prices Erratic; 
Small Net Changes Develop 


wheat, and premiums showed some 
signs of strength. For the week, 
premiums were up 1¢ on the ordinary 
wheat, steady on 12% protein, up 
l¢ on 13%, up 2¢ on 14% lots, while 
the trading range for the 15% pro- 
tein was 3¢ higher. On Sept. 7 the 
following trading ranges prevailed 
at Minneapolis: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat 2¢ under the Minne- 
apolis September price; 12% protein 
2@1¢ under the September price; 
13% protein 2¢ over; 14% protein 
4@9¢ over; 15% protein 8@15¢ over; 
16% protein 18@25¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested during the week 
was 13.65%, compared with 14.21% 
a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices fluctuated ir- 
regularly but showed strength 
toward the close of the week. Large 
offerings on Tuesday, following the 
Labor Day week-end accumulation, 
weakened prices at that time, but 
when these offerings were digested, 
bids turned firmer. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary ; -» 8...@2.29 
11% Protein @2.29 
12% Protein 2.29 @2,30 
13% Protein 2.31@2,33 
14% Protein 2.356@2,40 
15% Protein 2,392.46 
16% Protein : - 2.49@2.66 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% higher. 

Test Weight Premiam and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib, over 568 Ib.; 

1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib 

rs 


K.C. Cash Wheat Up 


The trend toward higher cash 
wheat values continued at Kansas 
City last week with the big advance 
coming in premiums for lower pro- 
tein offerings. The situation reflect- 
ed the lack of low protein move- 
ment in the Southwest this year 
and the failure of any desirable mill- 
ing wheats to show up on the local 
market. As a result, mills showed 
little interest in making purchases 
and demand turned toward the dull 
side. 

Premiums for ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat moved up to 
2@3¢ over September at the be- 
ginning of the week and remained 
at that basis throughout the period. 
For 11.25% protein the range which 
started the week at 2@3¢ over 
jumped to 2@6¢ over to indicate the 
scarcity of low protein, good quality 
offerings. 

Higher protein trends were mixed 
with the good side of the range 
down %¢ and the low end quotations 
up 1%¢. For 14% the range was 
3% @10¢ over while 15% was 4%@ 
12¢ over. 

The basic September future made 
additional slight gains during the 
week but an easier trend Sept. 10 
left the close at about the same basis 
as a week ago, or $2.21%. Receipts 
dipped to 557 cars last week, a re- 
duction from the 778 in the previous 
week. Out of 227 cars on Sept. 10 
only a handful was traded on the 
floor, indicating a preponderance of 
contract cars. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 


$2.23% @2.36% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 


2.22% @2.36 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


7 * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 

Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mille in the U.8 


Sept. 3-7, 
1966 

Northweat 681,153 
South weat : ° 1,160,382 
Buffalo 402,718 
Central and Southeast 490,631 
North Pacific Coast 310,206 
Totals 1,135,080 
Percentage of total U.8, output 74.9 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5 





Sept. 3-7, Previous Bept, 6-9, 
1966 week 1955 
Northweat 99 1601 105 
South weat ao os 92 
Buffalo 104 112 13 
Central and 8 E a4 100 73 
N. Pacifie Coast as me a4 
Totals 62 100 80 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Rept 3-7 278,600 242,620 87 
Previous week 278,600 246,377 103 
Year ago 279,850 J 96 
Two years ago 279,850 a3 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 61 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Rept. 3-7 1,021,900 917,862 60 
Previous week 1,621,900 *900,848 oa 
Year ago 1,021,360 931,171 e2 
Two years ago. .1,021,360 902,990 a0 
Five-year average 61 
Ten-year average 94 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mille in Iilinols, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





6-day week Flour % ac 

output tivity 

Sept 3-7 490,631 a6 

Previous week *572,008 100 

Year ago 570,260 481,060 a4 

Two years ago 671,400 466,801 69 

Five-year average 748 

Ten-year average £0 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept. 3-7 476,000 492,718 164 

Previous week 476,000 °632,836 112 

Year ago 476,000 66,000 13 

Two years ago 469,600 468,046 102 

Five-year average a7 

Ten-year average 91 


*Revised 


IN BACKS (OWT) 
mille reporting currently te The 


and to the total estimated 








*Previous Sept, 5-9 Rept, 6-10 Rept. 7-11, 
week 1965 1064 1953 
696,306 727,706 671,671 607,126 

1,2 1,196,306 1,195,284 1,086,200 
r 65,000 468,046 420,361 
181,050 466,801 627,662 

266,098 168,777 263,199 

4,901,195 1.796,007 4,000,224 2,802,667 
749 76 75 74 


Crop year flour production 


day week July 1 to 

Sept, 6-10, Sept, 7-11 Rept. 7, Rept, 8, 

1964 1963 1956 1956 
92 81 6,504,308 6,996,482 
a7 4 12,074,780 12,263,346 
102 3 6,177,270 4,984,108 
“9g 78 6,009,256 6,941,778 
74 72 LO7K.121 2,884,245 
a5 82 81,896,791 10,279,868 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Yieur % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Rept 3-7 237,000 223,030 4 
Previous week 257,000 °230,233 97 
Year ago 257,000 245,020 1023 
Two years ago 222,600 298,081 10% 
Five-year average oa 
Ten-year average ; we 


*Revised 


Principal interior mille In Minnesota, ine 


cluding Duluth, #t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and ltowa 

5-day week Prilour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Hept, 4-7 454,500 so8,114 161 

Previous week 464,600 "406,189 109% 

Year ago 154,500 483,777 104 

Two years ago 487,250 132,400 oo 

Vive-year average ao 

Ten-year average aa 


*Hevised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mille on the North Pacifie Conant; 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ae 

capacity output tivity 

Bept. 4-7 216,200 148,624 84 
Previous week 215,200 *177,408 aa 
Year ago 216,000 167,469 77 
Two years ago 216,000 163,948 74 
Five-year average 42 
Ten-year average a4 


*Kevined 


Pertiand and Interior Oregon Mille 


Hept 3-7 134,760 121,681 an 
Previous week 138,760 126,202 1 
Year ago 198,760 048,577 7 
Two years aco 133,200 06,429 70 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 77 


MILLFERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tonsa for 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


week ending Sept 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal mille of Minnesota 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 


lowa, North and South 








lakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and lDuluth-S@uperior (3) milla of 
Ruffalo, N.Y, Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
Southweet* North weat* lbuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr 

productica todate production to date production to date production to date 
dept. 3-7 23,497 244,649 13,793 193,461 9,077 164,896 47,267 482,896 
Prev. week 126,046 $14,101 $10,789 150, O46 
Two wks. ago 24,961 14,165 11,904 10,560 
1965 23,226 247,613 14,688 126,621 1,311 66,049 .u24 $427,082 
1054 22,959 244,606 13,568 127,660 9,100 98,192 46,067 470,648 
1953 21,977 230,631 13,092 122,947 4,363 61,404 43,442 444,062 
1952 24,977 248,030 14,367 142,659 16,243 94,730 51,4877 sa7.alg 

*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. TAll mills, tievised 

No, 3 Dark and Hard grain export circles on the new 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No 1 Red policy of the government in the ex- 
No, 2 Red port trade, Yet Formosa was re- 
No. 3 Red 
we. 6 maa ported to have purchased 350,000 bu, 





At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling Sept. 10 
at $2.45@2.46, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, rail shipment basis, Of- 
ferings were sufficient to meet the 
slow demand. A good demand was 
noted for truck export wheat, but 
offerings were light. 


Early in the week some confusion 
in the Pacific Northwest 


existed 


of wheat to move out of the North- 
west, and France on the same day 
bought 700,000 bu. The restriction 
of one-third government wheat go- 
ing into export out of every sale 
brought varying comments in the 


trade but they feel it will soon 
adjust itself and become less con- 
fusing. Mills are buying some white 
wheat but the bulk of their pur- 
chases are of Montana. 














WHEAT EXPORTS 


(Continued from page %) 





ent. So it appears that Egyptian 

nports from the U.S. for the cur- 

nt IWA crop year may not be 
than 7 million bushels. 


Yugoslavia May Be Key 

lhe 400 million bushel export esti- 

ite may ultimately hinge on the 
Yugoslav requirement which is said 
to be accurately estimated at as 

ich as 40 million bushels of wheat 
from the U.S. this year. In passing 
he foreign aid bill, Congress also re- 
quired that the President must de- 
cide if and affirm that Yugoslavia is 
1 friendly nation. The President has 
until mid-October to make that af- 
firmation, The assumption here now 

that the decision will be deferred 
to the legislative deadline and that 
t will aecept Yugoslavia into the 
export area of U.S. wheat. 

The Yugoslav requirement is esti- 
iated as 40 million bushels but U.S, 
experts say that Russia has been 
making heavy deliveries of wheat ‘to 
that eountry and to the extent that 
ur shipments are deferred through 
this twist in the foreign aid bill and 
other factors it is possible that the 
US in prospect of a favorable 
White House decision on Yugoslavia 

may not find as large a market 
had it clear opportunity since the 
passage of the foreign aid bill. 

"he 400 million bushel export total 

predicated on the condition that 
the U.S. will hold its flour business 
in Latin America, the Philippines and 
the U.K. colonies in the West Indies. 
here is no reason to suspect that 
is any great danger of this 
business being lost, 

The 400 million bushel estimate 


tnere 


What 





THE 


fails to take into consideration the 


scattered but consequential requiré 
ments of small importing nations of 
both wheat and wheat flour. Those 
scattered items may add between 25 
30 million bushels 
Another Intangible 
Another intangible in the export 


outlook is the position of U.S. wheat 
obtained by exporters under b 
contracts made by USDA for st 
tegic materials. Any estimate of the 
availability of such wheat for export 
can be little less than 

But it could be a substantial amount 


irter 


a 


VuUeCESWwoOrrk 


of wheat. Officials here agree that 
even after subsidy payments have 
been considered barter wheat i 
probably the cheapest wheat in the 
world and under those conditions it 


may be suspected that the US. ca: 
edge in to some of these export mar 


kets to a greater extent than now 
seems possible. Barter wheat is not 
eligible for registry under the IWA 
programs or other programs of 
USDA. 

400 Million Bu. Potential 


A potential 400 million bushel ex 
port movement thi 


crop year trom 


the US. and a consequential 
Bank contribution from the wheat 
crop for the 1957 crop would sub 
stantially lower the USDA surplus at 
the start of the next crop ye 
Offsetting that condition, however: 
is the loan program for this crop 
year and the open marketing oper 


ations of the export trade in the fre 


market for probably two-thirds of 
the export total. Some observe: 
forecast that the most important 


price making factor this year will be 


loan impoundings and not the scat 


tering influences of open 
ing against export 


market bu 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Production 
Declines Slightly 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills ir ily totaled 
17,697,000 sacks, aver 843,000 
sacks per working day ording to 
a report from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. This is 0.8% less than the July 
estimate of 17,844,500 sacks, for an 


average of 849,700 sacks per working 


The 


made several 
Northwestern Miller 


day, week ago by 


The July production reported by 
the government compar with an 
average per working day of 849,000 
sacks in June and 881,000 sacks in 
July, 1955 

According to the report, wheat 
flour mills in July operated at 796% 
of capacity compared with 78.4% and 
82.6%, respective! for the previous 
month and the same onth a year 
ago 

Flour mills in July ground 41,266,- 
000 bu. of wheat compared with 40,- 


563,000 bu. in the pre 
Wheat offal output was « 


ious month 


timated at 


347,871 tons. 

tye flour production in July was 
estimated at 168,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 380,000 
bu. and 2,048 tons of rye offal were 
produced 

These figures, the Bureau of the 
Census explains, represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 


reported by the 375 largest mills and 


the balance estimated. The estimated 








portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950 
SUBSIDY 
‘f ntinued 

this decis‘on was sure to be under 
immediate attack by the rain mer- 
chandising trade east of Chicago. A 
good index of their determination 
was a recent comment of a USDA 
official who noted that in recent 
years the reason why soft red wheat 
was such a top attraction in the ex- 
port market was the very favorable 
rate of subsidy given to that class 


It is unfortunate that such friction 


of interest must arise over the new 
subsidy program at it ery outset, 
observers say 

It is certain that basically the 


entire grain and 


terests 


grain processing in- 
want to act as rapidly as 
possible to end the CCC surplus 


monopoly in wheat and to restore a 


free and open market for wheat so 
the big contract commodity markets 
can be freed of federal ntrol 

That the administration has con 
curred in this trade mal has been 
clearly demonstrated in it recent 
approval of the new subsidy payment 


method, 
enter 


whereby the trade 
the free markets to 


could 
obtain the 
largest share of the export supply 
Unhappily this decision ippears to 
reduce the export opportunities of 


grain merchandisers east of Chicago 


However, those export interests in 
many instances also reflect nation 
wide companies whose main offices 
do not react as unfavorably as do 
branch offices within the eastern 
territory. To the home office wheat 
export opportunities exist either at 
the Gulf, Pacific Coast or Atlantic 
Coast 

This subsidy decision may be un 
pleasant medicine for the interior 


grain merchandisers of ft red wheat 
for export, but in this instance experts 
that USDA « not do this 
disposal job by attempting 
all things to all people 


concede 
surplus 
to be 
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R. D. 


Zumwalt 


EXECUTIVE NAMED —R. D. Zun- 
walt recently was elected executive 
vice president of Burrus Mills, Inc. 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Since 1949 Mr. Zumwalt has 
been vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and since 1951 
president, Burrus Flour 
Burrus Feed Mills, 8.A., 
Cuba. He succeeds J. C. Mitchell, 
who was elected special vice presi- 
dent. Also elected to the board of 
directors was Walter Giesecke, of 
San Antonio, who fills the vacancy 
created by the death of the late A. 
H. Bailey. Mr. Zumwalt began work 
for Burrus in April, 1931 at Perry 
Burrus Elevators in Lubbock. He 
worked a short time in Amarillo and 
then transferred to the Burrus office 
in Dallas. He remained there until 
1948, when he became Manager of 
the J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Ft. 
Worth operations at the Burrus Mill 
& Elevator plant. In 1944 he was 
named production manager of Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. Worth, and 
subsequently moved to Dallas as flour 
production manager of Burrus Mills, 
Inc. In 1954 he was president of the 
Dallas Grain Exchange, and is now 
an associate member of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. He was 
president of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Pnprovement Assn. in 1953. 
He has also served on various com- 
mittees for the Millers National Fed- 
eration. Other activities include 
memberships in the Dallas Athletic 
Club, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
the Masonic order, and the University 


senior vice 
Mills and 
Havana, 





Park Methodist Church. He and his 
wife live in University Park, a Dal- 
las suburb, with their daughter. 
J. F. LePine Retires 
From Ralston Post 
BUFFALO—Joseph F. LePine has 
retired as general manager of Ral- 
ston Purina Co.'s plant here. Mr. Le- 


Pine, a veteran in Buffalo's grain in 
dustry, was with Ralston Purina for 
40 years 

here 
1916. He be 


He started with the company 


as traffic manager in 


came assistant plant manage! in 
1930 and plant manager six years 
later. He was named general man- 
ager last September. He is a past 
president of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo 

Mr. LePine was honored by Corn 


Exchange dinner on 
the evening of Aug. 29 in the Park 


Club 


members at a 
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WASHINGTON—Supplies of oats 
for 1956-57, currently estimated at 
1,491 million bushels, are 311 million 
below domestic supplies for 1955-56. 
This total, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture explains in its quarterly 
oats market summary, is based on 
July 1 estimates of production and 

carryover 
Oats 


in the 1955-56 year 
totaled 1,802 million bushels, 

The 1956 oats crop is forecast at 
1,144 million bushels and is the small- 


supplies 


est crop since 1943. This is 24% be- 
low last year’s near-record crop of 
1,499 llion bushels and 14% below 
the 10-year average of 1,327 million 
bushels 

Acreage seeded to oats last fall and 
this spring is expected to total 445 
million acres, 6% less than the rec- 
ord 474 million acres seeded for 


1955 production, but about equal to 
The acreage that will 
harvested for grain, including 
abandonment and diversion of acre- 
pasture and the soil bank 
is indicated at 9 million acres, or 20% 
of the seedings 


the average 
not be 


ige to hay 


Largest Stocks 
Stocks of 
July 1 


oats in all positions on 
totaled 346.6 million bushels, 


one seventh larger than last year 
and the largest of record, USDA re- 
ports. Oats stocks a year ago amount- 
ed to 302.7 million bushels and the 
10-year July 1 average was 2538 
million 

Imports of oats dropped sharply 
last season reflecting lower prices. 


Canadian prices averaged generally 
higher than prices in this country 
with the result that less than 3 mil- 
lion bushels of oats were imported 
last season. This is in sharp contrast 
to a year ago when imports totaled 


nearly 20 million and two years ago 
when imports amounted to a record 
of 79 million bushels 

USDA reports disappearance of 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Board of Trade Building 

















| CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















DDyrischeniter 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Val eas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Reduced Oats Supplies for 1956-57 
Season Indicated in USDA Report 


oats during the 1955-56 season to- 
taled 1,458 million bushels, the third 
largest of record, exceeded only in 
the 1945 and 1946 crop years. This 
disappearance compares with 1,353 
million bushels last season and 1,312 
million for the five-year average 
(1949-53). 
More Oats Fed 

Exports totaled 25.4 million bushels 

compared with 12.5 million in 1954- 


fumigate 


55. During the 1955-56 season 1,284 
million bushels of oats were fed com- 
pared with 1,187 million a year earli- 
er and 1,107 million during 1953-54 

Sales of oats by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for the 1955-56 season 
totaled 32.6 million bushels compared 
with 404 million for the 1954-55 
season. Of the 1955-56 sales, 23.9 
million bushels were for export, 6.6 
million domestic sales, and 2.1 mil- 
lion under the emergency feed pro- 
gram. On July 1 CCC owned 585 
million bushels of oats in all po- 
sitions. 

Farmers put 68.7 million bushels 


Protect stored grain... 


with CYANOGAS’ G-Fumigant 


17 


of 1955 crop oats under price sup- 
port this season conipared with 74.5 
million a year ago and 55.9 million 
from the 1953 crop. The 1956 oats 
crop will be supported at an average 
of 65¢ bu. as against 6l¢ for the 
1955 crop 

Oats prices on the farm during 
the 1955-56 averaged 59.6¢ 
bu., 12¢ less than a year earlier and 
the lowest since 1942-43, according to 
USDA. However, influenced by the 
smaller 1956 crop, farm prices aver- 
aged 65¢ bu. July 15 compared with 
60¢ bu. a year earlier. 


season 


HIGHEST PROTECTION AT LOWEST COST! Cvanoaas G-Fumigant, when 
used at recommended dosages, gives insect kills approaching 100%. Even 
insect eggs laid in grain berries are killed. Yet it costs less than any other 
method giving comparable results. What’s more, it is easy to use. CYANOGAS 
is free flowing, needs no weighing, mixing, measuring. It handles “‘auto- 
matically”... gravity does the work. CYANOGAS does not affect germination 
and has no injurious effects on milling or baking qualities when used as 


directed. 


A Cyanamid Service Representative will be glad to advise you on initial 
installation of convenient CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write today for 
complete information. 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS WITH CYANOGAS* 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


A-DUST 


AMERICAN yanamid COMPANY 


Branch Offices: 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Lovis 10, Mo., 
3505 NWN, Kimboll Ave., Chicago 18, Ill.; Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 














‘INCE its appointment by Presi- 
*? dent Eisenhower on May 31, 
1956, the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Husiness has been engaged in investi- 
gating the economic condition of 
small business enterprises, in review- 
ing federal policies and programs 
that affect small business, in sifting 
hundreds of suggestions for govern- 
mental aetion received by the com- 
mittee, and in formulating a construc- 
tive program, both legislative and ad- 
ministrative, for expanding the op- 
portunities of small businesses to 
prosper and grow, 

The committee, making a progress 
report, finds that the fortunes of 
small businesses have ordinarily 
varied with the fortunes of the eco- 
nomy at large. 

The report states: “When produc- 
tion, employment, and the flow of in- 
comes have risen, as has been the 
case in recent years, the majority of 
smaller enterprises have shared in 
the economie expansion, On the other 
hand, when business activity has been 
dull, many small businesses have suf- 
fered a setback. The most important 
contribution that the federal govern- 
ment can make to the economic 
health of small businesses is, there- 
fore, to pursue monetary, fiscal, and 
housekeeping policies that foster sus- 
tained expansion of aggregate eco- 
nomic activity and that avoid the il- 
lusions of well-being that are some- 
times produced by price inflation, 

‘In formulating governmental poli- 
cies, it is also necessary to recognize 
certain basic changes that have oc- 
curred in the economic environment 
of smaller businesses during the past 
generation, Problems of organization, 
of survival, and of growth, which 
have always complicated the life of 
new and small businesses, have be- 
come more difficult. The following 
facts, in particular, should be kept in 
mind 

(a) In the past quarter century 
an enormous increase has occurred 
in the burden of federal taxation. 
The impact of this development has 
been especially severe on small busi- 
nesses. Such concerns have little or 
no access to public markets for capi- 
tal. If they are to grow, they must 
have the wherewithal to expand 
plant, equipment, and markets, But 
the heavy burden of taxes nowadays 
sharply reduces the ability of small 
enterprises to plough profits back in- 
to their businesses. 

“(b) The federal government has 
become by far the largest single pur- 
chaser of the goods and services pro- 
duced by our private economy. A sub- 
stantial part of the buying by the 
government necessarily consists of in- 
tricate and expensive military items 
which cannot be efficiently produced 
by small firms, except for parts or 
components on a subcontracting basis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


“(c) The pace of technological 
change has been accelerating in re- 
cent years. Large and well-financed 
firms have become accustomed to un- 
dertaking costly research and devel- 
opment programs, which enable them 
to set the pace or to meet the pace 
of industrial innovation and invest- 
ment, Small business enterprises can- 
not normally do this 

“(d) The scope of advertising has 
greatly increased with the diffusion 
of rising family incomes and the 
growth of the radio, television, and 
other mass media of communication. 
These developments have favored 
concerns with nationally known 
brand names, and have complicated 
the marketing problems of smal! en- 
terprises. 

“(e) The progress of mechanization 
in industry, the increasing investment 
by consumers in durable goods, the 
expansion of home ownership, and the 
growth of suburben life have opposed 
the tendencies just described, by 
opening up new opportunities for 
small businesses——-particularly in con- 
struction, retailing, repair work, and 
in various service occupations, They 
have not, however, stemmed the dif- 
ficulties faced by small manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

Federal Policies and Plans 

“Recognizing these changes in the 
economic environment of small busi- 
ness, the federal government has act- 
ed on many fronts. Our tax laws con- 
tain provisions that are helpful to the 
smaller firm in carrying the risks of 
enterprise. Government agencies 
make or insure loans to sound busi 
nesses that are otherwise unable to 
obtain credit, The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission provides a sim- 
plified method for registering small 
public issues of securities. The De- 
partment of Commerce and the Small 
Business Administration offer ser- 
vices of special value to the little 
concern, They supply scientific in- 
formation, arrange free use of gov- 
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ernment-owned patents, aid in devel- 
oping new products, counsel on how 
to expand markets, advise on efficient 
methods of management, and keep 
firms informed about federal procure- 
ment and surplus disposal plans. The 
Department of Defense and other 
procurement agencies assure small 
businesses a good share of goverh- 
ment contracts. The Department of 
Justice strikes down unlawful bar- 
riers to markets and preserves com- 
petitive opportunities by enforcing 
the antitrust laws. 
“Since 1952 federal 
business have been 
The Small Business Administration 
was established July 30, 1953, to 
strengthen federal programs in this 
area and to make loans solely to 
smaller firms. Up to June 30, 1956, 
SBA approved 3,560 loans aggregat- 
ing nearly $166 million. The procur- 
ing agencies of the government, in 
cooperation with SBA, have adopted 
policies designed (a) to assure small 
firms an equitable opportunity to par- 
ticipate in all government contracts, 
(b) to set aside a larger amount of 
government business exclusively for 
small firms, and (c) to help small 
concerns to get defense subcontracts. 
Changes made in federal taxation 
during 1954 have been helpful to all 
businesses, but especially to the small 
enterprise. The excess profits tax was 
permitted to expire. Individual in- 
come taxes were reduced. A new In- 
ternal Revenue Code adopted 
which—among other reforms—en- 
larged depreciation allowances, re- 
duced double taxation of dividends, 
extended the period of loss carry- 
back, and permitted the treatment of 
research and development outlays as 
a current expense. The annual amount 
of defense work a business may do 
with the government, without being 
subject to the uncertainties of con- 
tract renegotiation, was raised this 
year from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
while firms with contracts to supply 
standard commercial items have been 


aids to small 
very extensive. 


was 








N our generation we have seen mankind’s hope of 

freedom threatened and even overwhelmed by the 
revival of old ideas and the spread of a host of new 
ideas dangerous to free men. 

I have no need to do more than mention these 
menacing ideas to remind you of their consequences to 
free men. Among them are the ideas of communism, 
fascism, atheism, aggressive nationalism, centraliza- 
tion of government away from men’s control, and that 
veiled sister of communism—legalistic socialism. 

Today the greatest issue in America and all man- 
kind is the encroachments of government to master our 
lives.—F rom Herbert Hoover's address to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in San Francisco. 
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exempted from renegotiation alto- 
gether. In recent years, also, the De- 
partment of Justice has greatly in- 
tensified the effort to curb outcrop- 
pings of monopoly. 


Committee Recommendations 

“Although much has been done, the 
importance of maintaining a vigorous 
system of free and competitive enter- 
prise requires further constructive 
steps to aid smaller businesses. 

“A sound program must be mind- 
ful of the government's responsibili- 
ty to raise the taxes needed to pay 
its own bills and to secure full value 
for every dollar spent. It must avoid 
arbitrary restrictions on large con- 
that have come to the top 
through honest competition. It must 
scrupulously avoid subsidies of ineffi- 
ciency. The proper way of aiding 
small businesses is to improve their 
opportunities to thrive, to survive 
periods of stress, and in time to be- 
come larger. The recommendations 
that follow embody these precepts. 

“With regard to federal taxes the 
committee recognizes the recent im- 
provement in the budgetary outlook 
and, in the event that the budgetary 


cerns 


outlook remains favorable, recom- 
mends: 
(1.) That the taxes imposed on 


business corporations be modified by 
reducing the tax rate from 30 percent 


to 20 percent on incomes up to 
$25,000: 
(2.) That businesses be given the 


right to utilize, for purchases of used 
property not exceeding $50,000 in any 
one year, the formulas of accelerated 
depreciation that were made avail- 
able to purchasers of new property by 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

(3.) That corporations with, say, 
ten or fewer stockholders be given 
the option of being taxed as if they 
were partnerships; 

(4.) That the taxpayer be given 
the option of paying the estate tax 
over a period of up to ten years in 
cases where the estate consists large- 
ly of investments in closely-held busi- 
ness concerns; 

(5.) That the President arrange for 
a comprehensive review of procure- 
ment policies and procedures of all 
departments and agencies, including 
the legislation pertaining thereto, 
with a view of facilitating and ex- 
tending the participation of small 
businesses in work on government 
contracts; 

(6.) That the President direct de- 
partments and agencies engaged in 
extensive procurement to adopt pro- 
cedures which would insure that a 
need for advance or progress pay- 
ments by a bidder will not be treated 
as a handicap in awarding a contract, 
and which would facilitate and ac- 
celerate the making of such progress 
payments as may be requested by 
small suppliers under government 
contracts; 

(7.) That the Renegotiation Board 


(Continued on page 29) 
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TIME FOR A HALT? 

AVE we passed the peak of government ac- 
ial cumulation of grain surpluses? In its latest 
wheat market analysis, the Department of Agri- 
culture forecasts a 1957 carry-over of wheat at 
less than the 1956 level, the first downward adjust- 
ment since the days of wartime scarcity. 

An obviously increasing effort is being made 
to dispose of the present surplus in export chan- 
nels even to the point of granting liberal “credit” 
terms just short of a complete giveaway in some 
On the production side, the plans for 
the Soil Bank appear to be making it quite at- 
tractive for the grain grower to “hedge” a portion 
of his production risk in the new program. Ap- 
parently he will be permitted to plant a full allot- 
ment and plow under the portion that shows the 
poorest yield prospect. 


instances 


These developments and others suggest that a 
decade of steady expansion of grain surpluses may 
have come to an end. We may now see a series of 
years in which grain stocks will level off at a point 
somewhere below their present size. 

If this is so, is it prudent to continue an expan- 
sion of grain elevator capacity? Reports are cur- 
rent of plans for construction of some rather large 
units here and there. 

Frank A. Theis, president of the Terminal 
Grain Elevator Assn., in an address before the 
recent Chicago Board of Trade annual symposium, 
cited a great danger in the continued enlargement 
of grain warehouse facilities. He quoted figures 
on current storage space in Kansas of nearly 750 
million bushels as compared with a combined crop 
and carry-over this year of all grains in the state 
of 540 million bushels. It is true that somewhat 
more than a third of this space is farm storage 
and Commodity Credit Corp. bins, but it would be 
foolish not to think that at least a portion of these 
facilities will continue to be used by those who put 
the money into constructing them. Similar situa- 
tions exist in many other important grain growing 
states 

This is a problem that concerns not only the 
terminal warehouse operator, but the flour miller 
as well. A majority of millers has added sub- 
stantially to their grain storage capacity and are 
deeply involved in the warehousing as well as the 
flour milling business. It is a generally accepted 
truism that grain storage profits have done more 
than flour profits to keep milling enterprises in 
the black during the past several years of fierce 
competition. 

3ut no industry is immune to those destructive 
twins, overcapacity and shrinking demand-—not 
even the grain storage business. It would be a sad 
day if the competitive pricing record of the flour 
milling industry should be repeated in the grain 
storage business through failure to recognize when 
enough is enough. 
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DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


OO often we hear the expression: ‘There 
T ought to be a law.” And more often, in 
contemplation of a public need and how to meet 
it, the expression is: “Somebody should do some- 
thing about it.” It is refreshing, therefore—in a 
society so long schooled in welfare state philosophy 
and to the easy evasion of democratic responsi- 
bility that is inherent in letting George (usually 
meaning the government) do it—to find within in- 
dustry an executive leadership that is unwilling 
to dismiss a recognized public necessity as some- 
thing strictly for George or the birds to worry 
about, and sets out on its own initiative and with 
no thought of compensatory advantage, to do 
something about it. 

The story of this doing is told in detail else- 
where in this issue. Briefly stated, it is an an- 
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nouncement of how Victor Chemical Works pro- 
poses to bring out some of the best possible ideas 
for encouraging careers in the science and engi- 
neering professions. Victor makes nothing for con- 
sumer markets but believes it can contribute un- 
selfishly to finding a solution for the technical 
manpower shortage of this country by sponsor- 
ing a scholarship competition which promises to 
yield a rich national dividend in scientific educa- 
tion. 

Victor does not propose to be a one-man team, 
but looks for other industrial groups and indivi- 
duals to share in carrying the ball under its leader- 
ship. This is an enlightened and public-spirited 
challenge that speaks louder than mere words. 
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GLOBAL PRICE FIXING STALLS 


NE-WORLD ideologists who yearn for a 
() global control of commodity pricing find 
themselves in state of what those who oppose such 
an empirical collectivization of world economy are 
pleased to call stalemate. It would seem, indeed, 
that an uncertain future lies ahead for the highly- 
controversial Permanent Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade. This commission, a 
United Nations organization, is concerned with 
price stabilization of primary commodities in in- 
ternational trade. Its dubious value was made 
clear by developments at the recently concluded 
summer session of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council. 

The council established the commission two 
years ago, defining its aims in exceedingly broad 
and vague terms. 

Operating mainly in the interest of the eco- 
nomic development of backward countries, the 
new body was assigned the task of studying price 
trends and making recommendations to the coun- 
cil regarding “just and equitable” price relation- 
ships between not only primary commodities, but 
primary commodities and manufactures, as well 

From the beginning, the U.S. has boycotted the 
commission. Other industrial countries, however, 
have chosen to take part in its work, observing in 
its basic philosophy certain obvious advantages for 
so-called underdeveloped economies. But in its 
three sessions the commission has not succeeded 
in getting off the ground. 

The council was expected not only to review 
the second report of the commission, but also to 
finalize its aims; also, in the interest of eliminating 
overlapping of functions, it was to consider its 
relationship to other international bodies operat- 
ing in the field, particularly the Interim Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements (ICCICA), the Commodities Com- 
mittee of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the late and generally unlamented GATT. 

The Secretary-General of the U.N., in his an- 
nual keynote address to the council, placed partic- 
ular emphasis on the importance of U.N. action in 
connection with commodity problems. In the en- 
suing debate a basic conflict of views developed 
over the multi-commodity approach presented by 
the new commission and the commodity-by-com- 
modity approach found in the other bodies. The 
U.S. and the U.K. supported the latter view. 

The council confirmed the existing aims of the 
commission, without change. While ICCICA was 
requested to continue to discharge 


its present 
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functions “for the time being,” a proposal. ad- 
vanced by Czechoslovakia gave grounds for the 
view that ICCICA might be merged with the 
commission, as certain delegations had urged 
This was sharply, but unsuccessfully, challenged 
by the U.K., which had the additional motive of 
desiring to protect a commodities project that it 
is promoting in the GATT. In defense of the status 
quo for ICCICA, the U.K. had the support of the 
USS. 

When the council turned to the renewal of a 
third of the membership of the commodities com- 
mission, the U.S. announced that its position re- 
garding the commission had not changed and that 
it would be pleased if some other country were 
elected in its place. 

What was more surprising, the U.K. declared 
that it, also, was not seeking re-election. In the 
balloting, the U.K. received three votes and the 
U.S. two votes; only Yugoslavia stood lower on 
the list of the 13 countries voted on. 


With both the U.S. and the U.K., the two lead- 
ing countries in the commodities trade field, off 
the commission, it appeared doomed, If it con- 
tinues to function at all, it will lack balance and 
the under-developed majority might be expected 
to come up with highly impractical proposals that 
would have no chance of success. 

It is more likely that the headstrong majority 
of underdeveloped countries will recognize that 
they have made a mistake in setting up the com- 
mission with its unsound terms of reference, in the 
face of the opposition of the industrial countries, 
and will seek a moderate compromise with them, 

In the absence of any ciear idea as to who 
would compromise what, and as to what could 
be mutually considered “moderate” if there were 
to be any compromised tinkering with the natural 
laws of the world marketplace, it should seem to 
all but those who trudge into the sunrise under 
the One World aegis that the best procedure would 
be just to forget the whole thing. 
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IN NEED OF THE LIE TEST 
oh eat a good example of how statistics 
may be misused in a recent news story about 
the cost of living. The piece reads 

“Living costs, jumping by the biggest amount 
in any month for more than five years, have reach- 
ed an all-time high 

“The consumer price index for June, released 
by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, soared .7 of 1% over the May level. It stood 
at 116.2% of the 1947-49 average, compared to 
114.4 a year ago.” 

Actually, the fact that the .7% increase in the 
index was “the biggest amount in any month for 
more than five years” reflects an unusually stable 
situation during these years more than an un 
usually large jump in the last month 

In December, 1952, the index stood at 1141 
Thus, at the end of this June, it had climbed less 
than 2% in 3% years. Compare that with an in- 
crease of about 12% for the same Jength of time 
prior to December, 1952 

The .7 of 1% increase for June is less than that 
for many months during inflations of the past 
During the 1950-51 inflation, for example, gains oT 
more than 1% a month were the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The article compares this June's 116.2 with the 
1144 of one year ago, but neglects to point out 
that two years ago the figure was 115.1. So, in 
two years, the index has risen less than 1%. 

Thus the story is correct in its statistics but 
misleading in its interpretation of them. Is it in 
order to wonder what set of interpretations is 
being used when cost of living appears as a bar- 
gaining factor in negotiations threatening further 
increases in those costs? 
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Wildgrass Crossed 
With Wheat to Get 
Rust Resistance 


WASHINGTON, D.C. -— An an- 
nouncement by the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture and the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station states that leaf 
rust resistance found in a wild grass 
has now been bred into wheat, thus 
gaining an objective long sought. 
After years of cooperative research 
by Federal and state workers, a po- 
tent gene for leaf rust resistance has 
been fixed into a Chinese Spring va- 
riety of common wheat. 

The announcement states that very 
few varieties of common wheat are 
highly resistant to any of the 22 rust 
races. Some of the related wild 
grasses, however, are practically im- 
mune to this disease, One of these 
wild grasses is Aegilops umbellulata, 
a native of the Mediterranean areas. 


That grass, however, has only 2 
sets of 7 chromosomes whereas com- 
mon wheat has 6 sets of 7, Because 
of this difference, scientists have 
been unable to make a direct cross 
between these two species, 


i. R. Sears, plant breeder with the 
Agricultural Research Service of 
USDA arrived at the desired objec- 
tive after crossing and re-crossing 
different grasses and wheat through 
five intricate steps. Treatments to 
change the arrangements of chromo- 
somes and genes were given by X- 
ray and chemical means, with varied 
complicated results, Although seme 
of the resultant wheat carried re- 
sistance to rust diseases, it also in- 
herited undesirable characteristics 
which made it unsuitable. 

At last, of the 6,091 offspring pro- 
duced following X-raying procedures, 
at least seventeen had retained the 
rust resistance but appeared to have 
only part of the grass chromosome 
carrying resistance. One plant had 
so few of the undesirable grass fea- 
tures that it had apparently picked 
up only a very small section from 
the middle of the grass chromosome 

the gene for rust resistance and 
little else, This one had near im- 
munity to all 22 cases of leaf rust 


with which it was tested and no 
other evident character from the 
grass. 
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Research Unit of 
Panogen, Inc., in 
New Laboratory 


WOODSTOCK, ILL. — Panogen, 
Ine., recently moved its research and 
development department into a new 
laboratory just south of here which 
it shares with the Morton Sait Co, 
Panogen, manufacturer of seed dis- 
infeetants and seed treating equip- 
ment, is affiliated with the Morton 
company. 

Located only a few miles from the 
main Panogen plant at Ringwood, 
ll, the modern laboratory is 
equipped to provide facilities for the 
development of new and improved 
seed and soll treating chemicals and 
for a number of other functions. 
These include biological testing of 
the effects of treating all types of 
seed, propagation of bacteria and 
fung! for testing purposes, and the 
screening and analysis and testing of 
new pesticides, A modern pilot plant 
permits the study of the most econ- 
omical ways to manufacture new 
products. In addition, the laboratory 





President of Panogen, Inc. is 
Petrus Hellman who came to the 
U.S. in 1948 for the Swedish firm of 
A. B. Casco, original marketer of 
the liquid mercurial seed treating 
compound, Manufacturing facilities 
were set up in the U.S. a short time 
later, Panogen affiliating with the 
Morton Salt Co. 


is equipped to test seed samples sub- 
mitted by seedmen customers. 

Panogen, a non-settling mercurial 
liquid seed treatment, was introduced 
into the U.S. and Canada in 1948 by 
Petrus Hellman, a member of the 
Swedish firm of A. B. Casco. Accep- 
tance of the Panogen was so rapid 
that Mr. Hellman soon established 
manufacturing facilities in the U.S. 
Panogen, Inc., is a U.S. corporation 
which distributes its products in 
Canada, the U.S. and Latin America 
The Swedish corporation, A. B. Cas- 
co, distributes Panogen in the east- 
ern hemisphere. 


Marketed In 1938 


Liquid Panogen was first conceived 
by Dr. Adolph Zade, a German who, 
to escape the Nazis, fled to Sweden 
where he completed development of 
Panogen under the sponsorship of the 
A. B. Casco firm. It was first mar- 
keted in Sweden in 1938. 


For a number of years, organic 
mercurial compounds had been con- 
sidered the most effective known seed 
treatment for controlling a wide 
range of seed and soil-borne diseases. 
Despite their proved effectiveness, 
however, farmers and custom seed 
treaters had been slow to accept them 
because they had been available only 
in the form of “dust” which was ac- 
tually dangerous to use. 


The disadvantages of dust were 


partly overcome by developing the 





Treating seed in the new laboratory 
of Panogen, Inc., at Woodstock, DL, 
is Mrs. Margareta Heineman. Mrs. 
Meineman received training as a 
chemist in Sweden and helped intro- 
duce Panogen in the U.S. She is in 
charge of field testing and liaison 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and colleges for Panogen. 
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“slurry” method—mixing water with 
the dust. However, this slurry mix- 
ture was not a true solution and 
would settle out unless constantly 
agitated. 


With Dr. Zade’s development of the 
liquid Panogen, the company perfect- 
ed an automatic liquid seed treater. 
Further developments permitted the 
use of Panogen in slurry and dust 
treaters as well as in all types of 
liquid and mist type seed treaters. 

Panogen, the company says, is now 
widely accepted as useful in protect- 
ing wheat from stinking smut, seed 
decay and seedling blight; oats from 
loose and covered smut, Victoria 
blight, seed decay and scab; barley 
from covered smut, black loose smut, 
stripe and seedling blight; sorghum 
from loose and covered smut and seed 
rot; and a number of other seeds 
from similar diseases. 
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Program Set for 
Pennsylvania 


Convention 


EPHRATA, PA.—The theme 
“Serving Tomorrow's Farmer” will 
be carried out in the program an- 
nounced for the 78th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn., to be held Sept. 
24-25 at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Reading, Pa. 

Richard I. Ammon, Ephrata, asso- 
ciation secretary, cites the recent ob- 
servations by leaders in agriculture 
and industry who have pointed out 
the trend toward “factory-like” oper- 
ations in agriculture and larger and 
fewer highly efficient and specialized 
farms. Taking note of these changes, 
the convention program will include 
talks by authorities who will discuss 
the “revolution in agriculture” and 
the future of the feed business. 

The program, Mr. Ammon said, is 
designed to supply guideposts to the 
future — ideas, forecasts and sugges- 
tions to aid the independent feed 
dealer in making such adjustments 
in his business as the changed condi- 
tions of tomorrow will demand. 

A headline speaker will be Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

Other speakers will include Dr. E. 
P. Singsen, University of Connecti- 
cut; Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago; Dr. R. W. 
Swift, Pennsylvania State University; 
Prof, J. S. Taylor, Pennsylvania State 
University; Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. Sam- 
uel B. Gus, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Eugene Flack, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., and Donald Hock, mayor 
of Allentown, Pa. 

The convention also will include 
exhibits by 20 firms supplying the 
feed industry, special events for the 
ladies, special entertainment and a 
golf tournament. 





SMALL BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 15) 





clarify the fact that, although a con- 
tractor who subcontracts work may 
not reasonably expect to be allowed 
as large a profit thereon as if he had 
done the work himself, the practice 
of subcontracting—especially the ex- 
tent to which subcontracts are placed 
with small businesses—is encouraged 
by giving it favorable consideration 
in determining allowable profits; 

(8.) That the life of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which is now 
scheduled to expire in mid-1957, be 
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extended at the earliest opportunity; 

(9.) That the maximum amount of 
an issue of corporate securities which 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion may exempt from registration be 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000; 

(10.) That the President call a con- 
ference on technical research, devel- 
opment and distribution, for the bene- 
fit of small business. 


Competition 

“The vitality of the American eco- 
nomy has depended in the past, and 
may be expected to depend in the 
future, upon the continuous infusion 
of new firms, new entrepreneurs, and 
new ideas; 

(11.) That legislation be enacted to 


enable closer federal scrutiny of 
mergers; 
(12.) That procedural changes be 


made in the antitrust laws to facili- 
tate their enforcement; 


Simpler Paperwork 


“With regard to the burdens of 
paperwork the Committee recom- 
mends: 


(13.) That wage reporting by em- 
ployers for purposes of social security 
records and income tax withholding 
be simplified; 

(14.) That the Office of Statistical 
Standards of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get undertake a comprehensive re- 
view of the reports and statistics re- 
quired of small businesses. 


Impact on Federal Budget 

“Apart from the tax proposals, the 
adoption of the recommendations 
presented in this report would have 
very little impact on the federal bud- 
get. The loss of revenue entailed by 
the tax proposals is estimated at 
about $600 million in the first year, at 
about $740 million in the second year, 
and at somewhat reduced figures in 
later years. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there need be any loss to the 
Treasury in the long run. For, in the 
first place, some of the tax proposals 
involve merely a deferral of taxes 
and, in the second place, the proposed 
measures would tend to enlarge the 
national income which is the ultimate 
source of all tax revenues. 


Future Activities 

“The preceding recommendations 
express the committee’s conclusions 
concerning the legislative and ad- 
ministrative actions that are needed 
to enable small businesses to improve 
their competitive positions and their 
chances of survival and growth in our 
evolving economy. 

“The committee is continuing to in- 
vestigate the economic problems of 
small business and to examine addi- 
tional proposals for action by the 
government. Among other sugges- 
tions, the committee is studying a 
proposal to help small concerns at- 
tract capital by allowing investors to 
deduct from their ordinary incomes 
a limited amount of losses, in the 
event that losses are sustained from 
investments in small] businesses. 

“While much remains to be learn- 
ed, the committee has reached some 
firm conclusions. The evidence varies 
for different types of business, but it 
does not reveal any decline in the 
over-all economic significance of 
small business in the American eco- 
nomy. Nor has there been any dimi- 
nution in the importance of the small 
entrepreneur in the maintenance of 
our democracy. The four million 
small business enterprises are serv- 
ing as a dynamic influence in our sys- 
tem of free and competitive enter- 
prise. They are making a vital contri- 
bution to the success of our economy 
The adoption of the committee's rec- 
ommendations can be expected to en- 
large this contribution.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A delegation of Japanese grain ex- 
ecutives visited the Chicago offices 
of the Millers National Federation 
and Wheat Flour Institute Sept. 4. 
In the group were Buichi Oishi, vice 
minister of agriculture and forestry; 
Nobuo Kuwabara of the Japanese 
Food Agency; Akio Maruo, executive 
director of the Nissin Flour Milling 
Co., and Wanihiko Hasegawa, man- 
aging director of the Nippon Flour 
Milling Co 

€ 


Dr. Francis H. Thurber, an expert 
on Latin American agricultural prob- 
who was formerly with the 


lems 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour"’’ Adelaid« 





US. Department of Agriculture, 
called at the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, recently. 

oo 

Charles C. Reynolds, president and 

general manager, Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a vacation in Red River. 
N.M. 

2 


J. M. Coleman, Minneapolis, man- 
ager grocery products sales of the 
southern area, General Mills, Inc., 
accompanied by H. C. Roark, south- 
west regional manager grocery prod- 
ucts, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 


City, visited district offices of the 
Southwest region recently. 
e 
P. E. O’Brien, Kansas City, re- 


gional manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury, visited 
district office of the company in Lit- 
tle Rock recently. 


H. J. Patterson, bakery division 
vice president for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, returned last week 
from an extended visit to California 
and other West Coast offices of the 
company. 


William D. Howard, assistant treas- 
urer, Keebler Biscuit Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Robert E. Warhover, as- 
sistant treasurer, United Biscuit Co. 
of America, Melrose Park, Ill., have 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
The institute is a non-profit man- 
agement organization of controllers 
and finance officers from a'l lines of 
business. 


DEATHS 


Robert G. Cargill, 51, president of 
the Victoria Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Sept. 9 He was a former 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. Details will be found on 
page 12 











Harry Otto, mill superintendent, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 
Marys, Ont., died Sept. 9 in his 78th 
year. Mr. Otto had been engaged 
in the flour milling industry for 58 
years. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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4 CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


_uc, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Vancouver Flour 


Shipments Increase 


VANCOUVER Flour shipments 
from Vancouver in July totaled 265,- 
286 bbl., the second largest month 
this year. The figure compares with 
206,268 bbl. in June and 124,970 in 
July of last year. 

The total for the year is now high- 
er than the same period in 1955 al- 
though it was well below for the first 
six months. The figure so far is 1,- 
653,384 bbl. against 1,653,050 bbl. in 
1955 

Increased shipments to the Philip- 
pines, West Indies and Central 
America were noted for July. De- 
clines were shown for Hong Kong 
and Japan. Following are the July 
shipments: Philippines, 180,998 bbl.; 
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West Indies, 24,496; Central Ameri- 
ca, 21,606; Hong Kong, 11,541; Japan, 
8.595; Panama, 5,756; Thailand, 5,- 
717; Straits Settlements, 3,656; Co- 
lombia, 1,685, and Bahrein Islands, 
1,276 bbl 


——“S@AREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF Eee 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK The Continental 
Baking Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.37% per share on out- 
standing $5.50 dividend cumulative 
preferred stock. It will be payable 
Oct. 1 to holders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 7. A regular 
dividend for the third quarter of 50¢ 
per share on outstanding common 
stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders’ of 
record at the close of business Sept 
7, has also been declared, 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; “Forroarny” 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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“Ogilvie”. 


it's wise to buy quality! 





MESS ESS ~ 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise 
the principal manufacturing centers and 
conters. They represent average wholesa! 


high or low extremes at which occasional 


s market reviews are for flour packed 


specified. Mill'list prices are quoted in 


sales prices in the larger distributing 


@ levels and do not take into account 


individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
he points Sept, 7, carlots: Family 
hort patent $6,.60@6.80, standard pa- 
tent $5.90@6.10, bakery dnenriched 
rt patent $5.85@5.95, 95% stand- 
patent $5.75@5.85, straight grade 
$5.70@5,80. Truck lots higher on all 
yrad 
Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Flour demand 
vil ery low. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Prices 
vere up 5¢ for the week. Quotations 
ept. 7, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.52, bakers’ short patent $5.65, 
firet clears $5.05, second clears $4.80. 
Salina: Flour business was very 
last week with prices 3¢ a sack 
than in the previous week. 
hipping direetions were only fair, 


n rer 


Hutchinson; There was practically 
no interest in flour, mills of this area 
found last week, Most of the trade is 
well covered and in a position to wa.t 
out the market. There was a wide 
difference between current prices and 
the ideas of the trade. Sales were 
limited entirely to single carlots fill- 
ing immediate needs, Family business 
was much the same. Prices were un- 
changed from a week ago as better 
millfeed credits offset slightly higher 
premiums and an increase in options 


on the wheat market 
tinued at 

look for a 
week. Quotations Sept. 7, basis Ka 
sas City: 
patents, in cottons, enriched $6.15 
6.25, bakers’ short patent, ir 
$5.45@5.50, standard $5.35@5.4 


end of the year de 
of the last few week ind they al 


cookie 
other types. 


Ope rations ¢ 
four full 
similar 


and mil 


production me 


aay 


Hard 


winter family nort 


Central West 


Chicago: Another week of 


flour trade was experienced by mill 
in the central state 
ending Sept. 7 and there still 
prospect of immediat: 


durin tne week 
j ; 


picKUup Tota 


bookings were estimated at around 
60-65% of five-day milling capa: 
for mills in the area 

Bakers and jobbe: till have b 
order backlogs—-in most cases to tl 


pits vithdrayv 


apparently intent on continued re! 
ance on these reserve it least unt 
some weakening in the price tru 


ture furnishes incentive for rep! 
ment buying. 

Soft wheat flour ale vere sn 
and consisted mainly of erack 


with a cattering 


types 


Quotations Sept. 8: Spring top pa 


tent $6.18@6.40, standard $6.13@6.3 
clear $5.65@5.90; hard 


winter hort 


Whose 
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$5.82076.05, 95% patent $5.72 D5.95 
clear $5.40@5.52, family flour $7.35; 
oft winter high ratio $7.20@7.44 
ft winter short $6.74@6.89, stand 
ird $6.04@6.15, cleat 7@5.40 
cracker and cookie flour, papers $5.50 
05.55 

St. Louis: Flour demand was very 
low last week. Sales were down to 
ibout 15@20% of capacit Buyers 


ideas are still below present levels 


The tendency is mostly to draw on 


Most of the busin« vas on 


pDalances 


p.d.s. basis and spot shipment. Ship 
ping directions were only { Clear 
ind low grades were slow; package 
oods picking up becaus« f cooler 
veather 

Quotations Sept. 7: F flour 
top patent $6.40, top hard $7, ordi 
iry $6.05. In 100-lb. paper ch 
Bakery flour—cake $7.2 pastry} 
$5.30, soft straight $5.75 $5.45 
hard winter short patent $5.95, stand 
ird patent $5.80, clears $5.15; spring 
vheat short patent 56.6! tandard 
$6.45, clears $6.30 

East 

Boston: Higher quotatior in the 
cal flour market brou trading 
ictivity to a near standstil t week 
prings scored an extreme advance 
f about 12¢ before easing off to closs 
finally 7¢ above the clo fa eek 
igo. Hard winters moved in a nar 
row range and closed l¢ et higher 
for the week Easter! t vheat 
traights advanced about 5¢ d high 
ratio approximately 15¢. Other grades 
were unchanged 

Most of the tradin ctivity for 
the week was confined t ill odd 
lots for immediate or nea equire 
ments. Mill agents report that most 
buyer were well covered 1 the 
current higher value wel reflec- 
tion of higher primary markets and 
not indicative of local trade demand 

Quotations Sept. 7 hort 
patent $6.66@6.76 tand | $6.564 
6.66, high gluten $7.02 , first 
clear $6.17@6.47: hard w t hort 
patent $6.44 @6.54, standard $6.21@4 
6.31; Pacific soft wheat fi 96.27 @ 
6.02 eastern soft wheat tY ht 
6706.02: soft wheat itio 
>6.77@7.87; family $7.37 

Buffaio: Flour sal ve ist 
veek, but the price of fh ( bed 
This fooled many of th ) tting 
around waiting for the pr to come 
down after Labor Day. Th had to 
pay more for their flour. Flour prices 
will continue to be hi nN the lon 
range picture. The export progr 
bullish 

I xport sales were ni Sore 
said they were “dra ! 1 much 
le than anticipated 

With the children bac! chool 
bakeries expected a pick ypera 
tions. There has been me increase 
in business. With more lu es be 
packed and the children eati: na 
more scneduled basis, a greater pick 


up in seen in the near futures 

Spring wheat flour increased &¢ 
from the previous Frida; Ther 
hasn't been much action 


Kansas flour also saw crease 


3¢. Sales were nominal 

Short patents were unchanged 
vhile pastry flour decreased by 10¢ 

}- | output here was bel 

because of the Labor Da 

nolida Output figures for a year ago 
ir’ napplicabie for comparison be 
cause the trike against flour 

t l August 

Last week one mill worked 4? 
da ( 5 day one four days 
one five days and two mills worked 
x | 

(Juotations Sept. 7: Spring family 
$7.3 high gluten $7.05@7.20, short 
$6. 7' 6.85 tandard $6.65@6.75 
stra t $6.50, first clear $6.11@6.34 
hard inter hort $6.60@6.68, stand 


ird $6.48 @6.50, first clear $6.18: soft 


vint $8.04, standard $7.21@4 
7.34, straight $6.05, first clear $5.25 
5.49 

New York: The local flour market 
expel need little iles activity iast 
week with most bakers and jobbers 
reported in a good supply position for 


the present and mills holding a fair 


upply against directions 

Soft vYVheat high ratio price 
teadied at the cose of the week after 
i rp mid-week 15¢ advance 
Sprir vheat flour prices jockeyed in 
i range of a few cents during the 
week, while hard wheat flour pric: 
held fairly steady 

Quotations Sept. 7: Spring short 


patent $6.55@6.65 tandard patent 


$6.45 706.55 high gluten $6.90@7, 
clear $6.15@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, straights $6.17@ 
6.27: Pacific ft wheat flour $6.25@a 
6.60 eastern oft wheat stra nt 


p2.09 6, high ratio $6 15 @7.85: fam 


ly $7.35 
Philadelphia: Ths wWliday-shorter 
qd week found little change in the 
el complexio! f the local flour 
irke d | presentative re 
ported that most bakers and jobber 
nst tin tn ime cauti 
t ice vhich h held down 
purchase for so lon It ji nov 
if that buying will be spar 
lol bile nis harp revisior 
occurs in quotations. As of now, how 
ever, price re shov r no indication 
rf inywhere in particular, with 
ill post unchanged from the clo 
f the previous week 
S nit else which might stim 
late | nd i course would be 
increase in Llé if baked goods, f 
lowir the usual adjustment at thi 
t ‘ f ‘ vine netropolitan é 
tabli t iin the busines | t 
1 t Dakeries User of 
pi type ted with interest that 
tne | est nearin its « mple 
tior ! red hat might have 
in effect upon price Hard winter 
usé inwhile, wv well supplied 
I t ind th n 
forta ) iw fit to operate 
yn nd-t noutl 
GQ Ti (i) tt ’ 
basi ept f Springs high gluté 
$6.9 5, sl patent $6.55@6.6 
tandard $6.5076.60, first clear 36 
D6.AC rd winter short patent 36.25 
26.35 dard $6.15@6.25: soft 
ter nearby $5.35@5.45 
Pittsburgh: Some flour mill rey 
sentatives here state that a few 
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their patrons with large bakeries 
withheld buying hard Kansas on a 
large scale basis when the lower 
prices were offered some weeks ago 
and bought on commitments of 30, 
60 and 90 days. These buyers antici- 
pated a lower price on hard wheat 
patents after crops were more thor- 
oughly surveyed. Some of these bak- 
eries now or in the near future are 
prospective buyers. They have held 
off this long for lower prices. They 
hoped that after Labor Day offerings 
would be made at lower figures. 

Last week flour prices advanced 
some and only hand-to-mouth buying 
was done in hard Kansas, springs, 
soft wheat pastry and cake and 
clears. Family flour sales were fair 
following the large sales of these 
patents the past several weeks. Di- 
rections in all patents are stated to 
be “good to very good,” for bakeries 
anticipate an increased demand for 
bread and other baked merchandise 
with early fall days and back to 
school days. Grocers and jobbers have 
been ordering out their flour also in 
anticipation of the usual heavier 
home baking demands for more flour. 

Quotations Sept. 7: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.12@6.33, medium 
patent $6.22@6.38, short patent $6.32 
@6.48; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.55@6.71, medium patent $6.60@ 
6.76, short patent $6.65@6.81, clears 
$6.25 @6.52, high gluten $7@7.16, ad- 
vertised family patents $7.15@7.55, 
unadvertised family patents $6.65@ 
08; pastry and cake flours $5.45@ 


7.72 


~] 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness again was 
experienced in flour business last 
week, with interest and sales at a 
rather low point despite the fact that 
prices were relatively steady. Only 
unimportant amounts were sold and 
mostly to the trade covering imme- 
diate and nearby requirements. This 
condition was applicable to both bak- 
ers and jobbers. 

Hard winters enjoyed the largest 
percentage of the very moderate or- 
ders. Cracker and cookie bakers’ busi- 
ness was slow and only a few small 
amounts were purchased to replace 
usage on previous contracts. Cake 
flour sales were confined principally 
to nearby deliveries by those of the 
trade who usually purchase for 30- 
day needs. 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
disappointing in that a slight increase 
was anticipated. Stocks on hand are 
now quite heavy. 

Export flour business was inactive, 
with only small to moderate amounts 
being worked to Europe and the 
Americas, with Venezuela active in 
the market. Bids were received from 
the Netherlands but negotiations 
were not completed. 

Quotations Sept. 7, in carlots, pack- 
ed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.80@ 
5.90, standard $5.65@5.80, first clear 
$4.80@5.15; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75@6.15, 
high gluten $6.90@7.10; soft wheat 
short patent $5.65@6, straight $5.25 
@5.65, first clear $4.70@5.15, high 
ratio cake $6.20@6.45; Pacific Coast 
cake $6.65@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet last week, although production 
held at a steady rate. Domestic book- 
ings are good but there is not much 
doing in the export market, and flour 
salesmen report that there is nothing 
noteworthy in the trade. Quotations 
Sept. 7: Family patent $7.90, blue- 
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stem $6.78, bakery $6.75, pastry $6.03. 

Portland: Flour buying picked up 
along with the price of wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest last week and 
again flour prices advanced, Domes- 
tic buyers were in the market as 
there were reports of frost in Mon- 
tana, source of most of the high pro- 
tein wheat for the mills here. Export 
business was limited due to the un- 
certainty of restrictions placed on 
wheat in the export flour movement. 
However, the quartermaster corps 
bought 28,200 sacks of flour to move 
out of Portland and 5,000 sacks to 
move out of California. Flour book- 
ings picking up as the seasorf ad- 
vances. 

Quotations Sept. 7: High gluten 
$6.91, all Montana $6.85, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.05, bluestem bakers 
$6.84, cake $7.18, pastry $6.18, pie 
$5.88, 100% whole wheat $6.18, gra- 
ham $5.81, cracked wheat $5.81. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: At 175,100 sacks, export 
sales of Canadian flour were off in 
the week ended Sept. 6. Of the totai, 
145,600 sacks moved on IWA account 
with the remaining 29,500 Class 2 
business. The previous week's total 
was 301,750. Western mills continued 
to operate close to a five-day week 
with supplies moving freely. Prices 
were firm. Quotations Sept. 7: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.75; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100's 
$5@5.15. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Like the grain trade, 
export business in Canadian flour out 
of this port continued on the quiet 
side last week. Continued pressure 
from Australian mills was being felt 
in many of the Canadian outlets in 
the Far East with quotations well 
below the best Canadian ideas. 

Not much improvement in the out- 
look for sales in the Philippines has 
been noted here. Cables from Manila 
indicate that a confused state still 
exists, although shipments from here 
in July showed a considerable im- 
provement. However new interest is 
still reported slow for September and 
October requirements. 

Canadian flour is still holding fair- 
ly well in the central and South 
American markets as well as the 
Malayan peninsula. 

The domestic flour market is quiet 
and steady. For hard wheat grinds, 
Sept. 7 cash car quotations: First 
patents $5.85 in cottons; bakers’ pa- 
tents $4.80 in paper bags and $5 in 
cottons; Ontario pastry to the trade 
$6.10 and cake flour $7.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices were 
steady to slightly stronger in the 
week ended Sept. 10, with demand 
from the country trade absorbing 
fairly good supplies. Compared with 
Sept. 4, bran was about 50¢ stronger 
on the low side, standard midds. were 
off $1 on the low side and red dog 
was $1 lower to $1 higher. The mar- 
ket had little feature in the week 
with the slight strength showing up 
before the week-end. The big mixers 
failed to display much interest in the 
bulk bran and midds. Only a few 
midds. were reported pressing on the 
market. Flour mill running time was 
called average—not as much as usual! 
for this time of year. 

Quotations Sept. 10, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: Bran $38@39, stand- 
ard midds. $38.50@39, flour midds 
$48@49, red dog $53@55. 

Kansas City: A revised yet mod- 
erate interest from mixed car and 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations 
prompt delivery 


in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on 


basia of carioad iota, 


Chicago Mpls Kana, City t8t, Louls Buffaio 
Spring family $ a $6.26@7.10 § a t 7] ' @7.36 
Spring top patert 6.18@6.40 u ct " 7,.06@7,20 
Spring short wv 5.97@6.13 u #660 6.70@6.856 
Spring standard 6.13@6.50 6.876.038 i“ #645 6.666.756 
Spring straight a " " “ #7650 
Spring firet clear 5.665.090 6.576.853 “ w6.90 6.16.94 
Hard winter family ?7.36 a 6.356.956 77.00 ci 
Hard winter short 5.820 6.05 ”v 5.63@5,.68 75.95 6,606.68 
Hard winter standard 6.72@5.9 a 56.6305.68 @5.80 6.486.560 
Hard winter first clear 5.40@5.5 @ 1.80@5,00 @5.i5 wé.is 
Soft winter family u ” u 76.40 weot 
Soft winter short patent 6.74@ 6.89 u “ a u 
soft winter standard 6.04@6.16 u a “ 7.21@7.34 
Seft winter straight u a u @6.756 we.ot 
Soft winter first clear O07 @P5.40 a “ @6.45 6.26@6.49 
Rye flour, white a 5.02 @5.10 a @6.69 5.996.090 
Kye flour, dark a 4.27@ 4,36 " 4.04 6.246.494 
Semolina, bolk “u @76.40 " u . a“ 
New York Phila Boston Pitteburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ’ @7,365 % a ' @7.37 $6.65@7.66 § 
Spring high gluten 6.90@7.00 6.96@7.06 7.02@7.12 7.00@7.18 6.9007.10 
Spring short 6.55@6.65 6.56@6.66 6.66@6.76 6.65@6.81 6.466.656 
Spring standard 6.466.565 6.50@6.60 666@6.66 6566@6.71 6.26@6.46 
‘pring firat clear 6.15@6.46 6.3066.40 6.17@6.47 6.260662 6.76006.16 
Hard winter short 6.406.560 6.256076.96 6.44@6.64 6.526.448 56.8005.00 
Hard winter standard “ 6.15@6.26 6.216.951 GilP6.58 b.660@6.80 
Hard winter first clear “" " a " 4.80@56.156 
Soft winter short patent uw @ u “ 5.66 6,00 
Soft winter straight 6576.00 “ 5.67@6.02 “" 5.2606.46 
oft winter first clear a “ u w 4.70@56,156 
Rye flour, white 806.90 6,.80056.95 “ 6076.80 “ 
tye flour, dark u ”" " 1.8507 4.04 u 
emolina, bulk 7.26 @7,36 a " @7.06 ” 
Meattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent 77.00 Spring top patent ' " $6.70@46.00 
Kiuestem @#6.78 Hakera* " 6.00 @5.15 
Kakery grades 6.75 Winter exports " “ 
Pastry "6.03 
*100-lb. papers, 1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.6, Montreal, **or delivery between Ft, Wil 


liam and British Columbia bour 


ijary., Thakery 


wheat flour 


in 100-1b 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week 
lond lot 


end millfeed 
prompt delivery 


quotation 
ton 


Chicago 

Kran $39 

ndard midds 
Fiour midds 

lied 


50@40 
743 
3.00@54 


dow 8.00% 60 


Kansas ©} 
Kran sar 
short { 
Mi run ' 


O@37 


Toronto ' 
Winnipesr i 


w4az.7b 


im, summarized fre 


packed in 100-Ib. sacks 


Minneapolis 


60 $58.00 59.00 
Ai 8.h0@40.00 
00 148.000 40.00 
00 0055.00 
ty at. Loul 
Ooo 840.76@41 


tran 
a 
0,00 @ 44.00 


ym the market revie 


f.o.b. at indies 
Hhuffalo hile 
$i3.50@44.75 §& 
44.5607 46.00 
40,00@a2 
62.000 63.00 


rt. Worth 
$45.00@46.00 
419. 50% ho 
a 


New 
$46.06 
50 51.00 
Shorts 


“a 
16.500 48.60 


we, are based on car 


ated pointe 


delphia Hoston 


749.00 ' w5i.oe 
w62.00 w6a.00 
" wu 
760.00 " 
frieanes Reattle 
+7 47.00 | ci 
pepo? 00 “ 

7 wiioo 

Middlings 
' “ 


417.00 @50.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures 


quotation 


WHEAT 


in leading markets in centa per bushel 


VLAXSERD 


Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
sept Der Mept Tec Mar May Sept Dee Mar Kept Dee 
ept HOLIDAY 
ept. 4 229% 133% ‘y 4% 1 10% i” 24% 28% 422 sah 
pt 230% 143% 19% % 9% o% \% 23% 227% ##322% #429 
ept, ¢ 41% 233% a. 7 1% Ou 1% +% 227% 22% 329 
dept 31 44 } % 11% M4 16% 225% 822% 4328 
CORN RYE , OATH— —— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
fept ler fept. Dee Het lee Rept T bee Kept lee Rept Der 
ept HOLIDAY 
ept, 4 146% 137 145% 149 132% 1 143% 146 72% 76% 467% 71% 
ept 147% 138% 141% 146% 130% 130 140 143 72% 6% 6h’ 72% 
ept. ¢ 166 i139 143% 148 131% 131% 141% 144 73 76% “oy 72% 
Bept 149 139% 143% 147% 130% 190% 142 144% 72% 76% 70 72% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


of grain in the U.# 


as compiled by the 


secretary 


of the Chicago Board 


f Trade n bushel (0900's omitted) Rept. 1 ind the corresponding date of a year ago 
P Wheat / Com P (yates 4 liye ~~ Varley 
1966 1956 1966 1955 1966 1956 1966 1965 1966 1966 
Haltimore 6,8 917 1,026 2,03 428 763 14 286 %1 
Htoweton 1,684 1,139 
Buffalo 11,990 1,110 78 1,616 4,710 4,122 1,103 1,006 4,076 268 
A float 1,607 19 449 ‘24 424 14 79 
Chicago 17,290 17,268 11,08 3,746 7,079 10,422 4,601 4,077 1460 26 
feuluth 24,468 1049 58 867,006 4,036 1,922 1,156 19,006 11,4623 
Afloat 19 
Enid 60,943 ne uk 14 ts 
et Worth 14,962 19.604 200 42% ane i} ‘ 113 
(jal veston 1,190 4,802 16 zai 1 
Hutchinson 8,462 61 1% 
Indianapolis ‘ | 136 1,648 1,244 22 14 207 
Kanease City 44,42 Ob 1,639 136 630 O08 167 149 468 
Milwaukee 1,565 a) s 604 Ld] 6 1,415 
Afloat "6 569 1,768 
Minneapolis 1,738 a6 861,63 2,199 7,863 77 «+2,614 & 0,606 
ew Orleans 1,951 39 1 666 136 40 2 4g 71 
ew York 2,297 4,043 2.6% 4 76 J] 154 
A float 20,973 17,26 1,608 127 
Omaha 19,624 1,721 609 67 yaa 140 143 104 ‘4 
peorta a12 1,872 1,679 718 41 14 9 26 
Vhiladeiphia 817 1,192 141 624 176) =—1,000 is 44 
yx Ch 1,548 179 «692,627 1,06 714 1,902 148 66 
Joseph 14,716 21,121 1,161 765 17) 704 f 162 +5 24 
“ Louis 14,414 16,98 686 144 121 117 ‘6 194 42 7 
W hita 41,324 17¢ 23 
Lakes 261 
Canals 1606 26 
Halina 21,430 
Toledo 11,646 13,967 4,962 1,208 2,619 ’ U7) 
Totals 406,622 414,844 44,432 19,684 39,001 37,098 10,620 7,839 30,006 16,437 
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Austin Cole, dr. 


JOINS PERCY KENT—A recent ad- 
dition to the Perey Kent Bag Co. 
staff is Austin Cole, Jr., who has 
been appointed supervisor of the 
Chicago and New York areas for the 
Kansas Olty firm. A graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Mr. Cole for the past 20 years 
has been vice president and general 
sales manager of the H. ©. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Il. 





feed mill buyers caused a tightening 
of the Kansas City millfeed market 
again late last week, The strength 
was particularly noticeable for shorts 
and middlings, while bran, after mov- 
ing slightly higher, held its own over 
the week-end, Offerings were rather 
limited for all ciasses of feed, Quota- 
tions Sept. 10; Bran $36.50@ 37, shorts 
$42.29@42.75, sacked, Kansas City; 
middlings $35@35.75, bulk, Kansas 
City 

rt. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was slow to fair last week with the 
offerings about equal to the demand. 
Quotations Sept. 7, burlaps: Bran $45 
«46, gray shorts $49.50@50.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; un- 
changed on both bran and gray shorts 
from previous week, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds moved 
slowly and prices closed 75¢ higher 
on bran and $1 higher on shorts last 
week. Quotations Sept. 7, straight 
cars: Bran $39@40, millrun $41,50@ 
42.50, shorts $44@45. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient 
Prices on bran were unchanged for 
the week, while shorts advanced 50¢ 
ton. Quotations Sept. 7, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $36.50@37, shorts $41.50 
@42 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
last week with the price $1 ton low- 
er. Shorts were in good demand at 
50¢ ton higher. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations Sept. 7, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $35.50@36, gray 
shorts $41,50@42, 

Hutchinson: Both bran and shorts 
prices were higher the last week by 
50¢, as demand was brisk. Mills of 
the area found buyers in feeders and 
jobbers and were able to dispose of 
all available. The bulk of the sales 
went out by truck, Quotations Sept. 
7, basis Kansas City; Bran $36.50@ 
37.50; shorts $41.50@42.50. 

Chicago: The demand for millfeeds 
was only fair in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 10, 
and prices remained fairly stable. 
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Production by mills continued good 
during the period, Quotations Sept. 
10: Bran $39.50@40, standard midds. 
$43.50, flour midds. $53@54, red dog 
$58 7 60. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
rather slow last week, with the price 
trend about steady. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations Sept. 7: Bran 
$40.75@41,.25, shorts $45.75 @46.25, 
St, Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were more 
active last week than the week be- 
fore. The mixing business was slight- 
ly better and the demand greater 
Flour mills ran a full week capacity 
Spot shipment positions were very 
tight. Buying has extended itself for 
about two weeks in the future. This 
condition hasn't been experienced 
here in about a month. Mill running 
time ranged from five to six days 
Bran ended in a $3 increase; midds 
were 50¢ up and the heavy feed flours 
ranged about 50¢ up. Quotations Sept 
7: Bran $43.50@44.75, standard 
midds. $44.50@46; flour midds. $60@ 
62; red dog $62@63. 


Boston: A stronger and more active 
demand strengthened millfeed values 
in the local market last week. Deal- 
ers reported that the rising buying 
interest was fairly widespread with 
supplies adequate. However, most of 
the sales consummated were for near- 
by requirements with very little for 
forward needs. Bran closed $2 higher 
and middlings $2@3 above the previ- 
ous week's closings. Quotations Sept 
7: Bran $51, middlings $56. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices gave 
a little ground last week, but the 
modest downward revision in some 
types was sufficient to drop them to 
their lowest postings in nearly a year 
Dealings were quiet as potential buy- 
ers kept to the sidelines. The Sept. 7 
quotation on bran of $49 was off 50¢ 
from the previous week, while a $1 
reduction left standard midds. at $52 
However, red dog inched up $1 to $52 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales conti- 
nued very good last week. Wheat 
pulp was also very much in demand 
Bran and middlings led in sales. Sup- 
plies in all lines were plentiful. Im- 
mediate shipments in all lines are 
being made, Quotations Sept. 7, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $47.55@ 
48.64, standard midds. $49.55@53.14, 
flour midds. $61.55@62.14, red dog 
$66.55 @ 68.14, 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady last week, 
with the exception of middlings drop- 
ping $1. Mixers and jobbers lacked 
interest and demand was only fair 
Supplies were adequate to the cur 
tailed demand and only slight tight- 
ness developed. Quotations Sept. 7 
Bran $46@47, shorts $51@52 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very dull last week, and there was 
considerable selling pressure all along 
the line. Prices continued to weaken, 
and production is quite good, so sell- 
ers were hard put to find homes for 
on-track cars. There were no forward 
bookings in the face of the present 
sloppy price structure. The Sept. 7 
market was weak at $41 ton, deliver- 
ed common transit points, with little 
or no trading except for nearby de- 
livery. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 7: Mill- 
run $39, midds. $44. 


Ogden: Millfeed was weaker dur- 
ing the past week, with supply ex- 
ceeding demand, but prices remained 
stationary. Plants are working 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, and 
are booked through September. Quo- 
tations Sept. 7 (unchanged): Red 
bran and millrun $40, midds. $45; to 
Denver—red bran and millrun $47, 


midds. $52; to California—red bran 
and millrun $47.50, midds. $52.50 f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade in the 
three prairie provinces is holding 
steady and there is no accumulation 
of stocks. Quotations Sept. 7: Bran 
f.o.b. mills, $40@44 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $4 more; 
shorts $45.50@48.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; midds. $47@50 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$1.50 less. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic millfeed quo- 
tations were slightly firmer last 
week. Available supplies were about 
even with demand. No export busi- 
ness had been confirmed. Sept. 7 quo- 
tations were $1 higher than a week 
earlier. Cash car quotations for paper 
bags, with 50¢ more packed in jutes: 
Bran $51, shorts $53 and middlings 
$59 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye sales were widely 
scattered last week despite the fact 
that prices went down 5¢ and then 
bounced back up. Very few users are 
in immediate need of supplies, with 
many booked through the end of the 
year and practically everyone cover- 
ed into October. With that backlog, 
buyers shied away from bookings in 
view of the strong rye market. Direc- 
tions reportedly have held up well. 

Quotations Sept. 7: White rye $5.02 
@5.10, medium $4.82@4.90, dark 
$4.27 @4.35. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were vir- 
tually non-existent in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
8, as buyers are generally booked well 
ahead, Prices advanced somewhat 
during the week, but caused little or 
no interest. Quotations Sept. 7: White 
patent rye $5.40@5.44, medium $5.20 
@5.24, dark $4.65@4.69. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 7: 
White patent rye flour $7.60, dark 
$6.60, L.c.1. 

Pittsburgh: Directions on rye pa- 
tents are good. Buying continued 
slow last week. Some flour offices 
here said that they had anticipated 
lower rye flour prices after Labor 
Day as present quotations fail to in- 
terest prospective buyers. Quotations 
Sept. 7, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.69@5.80, 
medium $5.49@5.60, dark $4.85@4.94, 
blended $6.25@6.35, rye meal $5.09@ 
5.20 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
drifted in a narrow range last week 
as bakers continued to resist what 
they considered as too-high postings. 
As a result, odd-lot dealings account- 
ed for the bulk of transactions which 
were reported. The Sept. 7 quotation 
on rye white of $5.80@5.95 was 5¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Activity was slow. Quotations 
Sept. 7: White rye $5.99@6.09; medi- 
um $5.79@5.89, dark $5.24@5.34. 

St. Louis: Rye flour sales were fair 
last week as prices moved 5¢ higher. 
Directions were termed fair. Quota- 
tions Sept. 7: Pure white rye $5.69, 
medium $5.49, dark $4.94, rye meal 
$5.14 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic oatmeal busi- 
ness continued dull in western Cana- 
da last week with no improvement 
expected until colder weather arrives. 
Quotations Sept. 7: Rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65, oatmeal in 100- 
Ib. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Aug. Sept. 
a1 7, 


1956 


— 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36% 33 33% 3 
Allis-Chalmers 37% 31% 33% 33 
Pid. $4.48 125 109 111 
Am, Cyanamid 77% 61 71 72% 
A-D-M Co, 41% 35% 37% 37 
Borden 64 58 0%, ”% 
Cont. Baking Co. 36% 30 31 30% 
Pid. $5.50 106% 100% 103% 102 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 32% 27% 20% 20% 
Cream of Wheat 20% 28% 29%, 
Dow Chemical 82% 57 Ti%y 77% 


Gen. Baking Co. 10% 
Pid. $8 142 134 138 137 


Gen, Foods Corp. 50% 43% 46% 47 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 71% «G1 0% 70% 
Ptd. 5% 122% 115 15 
Merck & Co, 35 24% 33% 33 
Pfd. $3.50 93 83 Bt 4 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 39% 36% 37% 37% 
Pid. $7 179 165 167 166 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 44% 45% 45 
Procter & Gamble 55 48% 52% 53 
Quaker Oats Co, 35% 31 32% «33% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 40% 54 53% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 44% 38% 39 38% 
Sterling Drug 18% 8 55 6% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 69 70% WY 

United Biscuit 

of America 32% 27% 2 27% 
Victor Ch. Works. 34% 27% 30% 320% 

Pid. $3.50 . 91% 88% 89 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 14% 15% 15% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. BR 92 
Corn Pr. Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 167 169 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. .. 108% 11 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 96 99 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. - 42 143 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 101 102 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 84% 84%, 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 10014 102% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Aug. Sept. 
31, 7, 
1956 1956 
Close Close 
6 6% 
170% 173% 


1956—_. 
High Low 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 5 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 189 160 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inec., “A” 5% 3% ~«—. 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N. Y., 


Pfd. $5 108% 10% 102 
Pid. $8 137% 121 122 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 41% 4% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., 85 Pid. 130 130% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 25% 26 
Omar, Ine. 15% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 103 108 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
24, 31, 
1956 1956 10956 
High Lew Close Close 
Canada Bread 3% 3 3% 3% 
Pid. B 60 50 50 
Can, Bakeries 1% 5% 5% 
Can, Food Prod. Ay 3 3% 3% 
A a « “ . 
rtd. 65 53 53 
Catelli Food, A 28 25 27 25 
Bb 40 38 , 39 
Consol. Bakeries 10% 6% ™, 1% 
Federal Grain 36 20% 31 40 
Pfd. 11% 27% 27% 27% 
Gen. Bakerice 1% 5 5Y 5% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 5 87 91% 92 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd. 144 136 ° 136 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 ~ ay 
Pd. 103 OR'4 *97 

MeCabe (Grain, A 21 19% 20 

B 20 20 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 37% 39 29 
Ptd. 160 145 148 
Std. Brands 40 40 40 
Toronto Hlevs. 24 16% 22% 23 
United Grain, A 18 16% *16% 17 
Weston, G., “A” 35% 20% 23 22 
B se . 36% 21 23% 22 
Pid. 4%% 10% 96 99 oR 


*Less than board lot. 





2 Personnel Changes 


Made by Fulton Bag 


NEW ORLEANS — Two new ap- 
pointments in the sales department 
of the Atlanta branch of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills have been announced 
by Jason M. Elsas, vice president 
and general manager, bag division 

Roy C. Jones has been appointed 
assistant manager of the canvas and 
pad department and William F. Scu- 
pine has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for the Atlanta area. 


Fulton's Atlanta branch is headed 
by Tom R. Moorer, manager. 
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Burrus Reports Net Loss for Year 


DALLAS—Damage to grade wheat 
in tent storage brought net losses of 
$3,260,964 to Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, according to the annual report 
of the company for the year ended 
June 30. This compares with net 
profit of $1,050,718 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Gross sales figures for the past year 
increased to $63,565,196, compared 
with $53,640,073 in the previous year. 

Net loss before income tax credits 
amounted to $4,569,883, entitling the 
company to the recovery of a net of 
$1,308,918 in federal income taxes and 
prior year’s provisions no longer re- 
quired. The loss also results in a car- 
ry forward of $2,800,000 in credits 
available for reduction of tax income 
of the next five years. 

The tent storage facilities for grain 


were placed in use in midsummer of 
1954, and movement of grain and 
tests of grain in store since that time 
have disclosed substantial damage to 
grade of grain as the result of wind, 
rain, drainage difficulties and other 
factors, the report notes. These losses 
have amounted to approximately $4 
million and have been charged against 
income as determined. In addition, the 
corporation has provided in its bal- 
ance sheet for an estimated liability 
of $4,500,000 for grade loss on grain 
still in store. About 24 million bushels 
is in store at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Ft. Worth and it is estimated that 
this grain will be loaded out in the 
next 15 months. 

Balance sheet and earnings state- 
ment of Burrus Mills, Inc., for the 
year are shown on this page: 


Burrus Mills, Inc. 


State of Income, Year Ended June 30, 1956 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts, allowances, freight out, etc. $54,989,560 
Other operating income—storage, handling, etc. ‘ 8,576,637 
Total : 63,666,197 
OST OF GOODS BOLD AND EXPENSES 
Cost of goods sold and operating charges $64,239,686 
Selling and general administration expenses 3,381,333 67,621,019 
Operating loss . 4,056,822 
INCOME CREDITS 
Profit rom disposal of property 161,600 
Intere and dividends 60,863 
Miscellaneous ‘ 47,570 200,033 
3,855,789 
OTHER INCOME CHARGES 
Interé . 633,494 
Loss on advances to an ociated company 180,600 714,004 
4,569,883 
NET LOSS BEFORE INCOME TAX CREDITS 
INCOME TAX CREDITS 
Feder income taxes recoverable and prior provisions no 
mger required (see Note 2) 1,327,992 
Less p ision for Cuban income taxes 19,073 1,308,919 


Balance Sheet, June 30, 1956 


$ 3,260,964 


Assets 


CURRENT ASSETS 
sat 








; ove ; 669,463 
Accoul receivable (lé reserve) of $78,512 for possible loss) 5,299,362 
In ntorle 
Flour and grain $ 6,716,277 
Feed, other mill products 417,012 
Hag and material 522,156 
Operating supplies 31,878 
6,3 
Advance on grain # 
Marg leposits on future 5 
Feder noome taxes recoverable ° 98,2 
M ‘ neous accounts received and claims 43, 
Ne 1 accounts received from officers and employees 27,006 $15,516,648 
OTHER A ETS 
Inve ents in capital tocks of Burrus Enterprises, Inc 
(Note 3) sveoes oeeecce 662,665 
ish surrender value of life insurance policies 78,900 
Grain exchange memberships (cost) » > ee on 49,860 
Installment and other notes received from officers and em 
ployees (less $12,539 maturing currently) . . 94,671 
Corporation's common stock purchased and held for sale to 
fficers and employee (1,993 shares at cost) ° 22,264 
Miscellaneous notes received less §79,166 maturing currently 
yther investment (at cost) 224,820 1,123,060 
LANI BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Land 
Buildir and equipment 
Total . . 18,324,803 
Less reserve for depreciation and amortization 8,926,966 9,398,847 
ferred hargé prepaid insurance taxes, etc 660,714 
mtra a nt customers margins, ete : 237,425 
Total , 2s ° 26,836,694 
Liabiliti 
URRENT LIABILITIES 
Note l at to banke jue on demand & 7,700,688 
A ur payable 1,130,433 
AY i liability to pro le for loss to grade in stored grain 
(see Notes 1 and ) 4,600,000 
Othe rued liabilities 
and Cuban income taxes 21,759 
ther taxes 174,498 
Salaries and wages 66,920 
23,072 $13,611,270 
APITAL rocK AND SURPLUS 
‘ I t | stock 
‘% % cumulative preferred (authorized and iasued, 46,000 
hares of $100 par value) $ 4,000,000 
ymmon (authorized 750,000 shares without par value; 
sued 394,27¢ hares) 2,637,166 6,527,165 
pital surplus 23,564 
Earned surplus 
Appropriated 42,600 
Unappropriated 6,384,689 6,450,744 
ontra counts—customers’ margina, ete 237,426 
DOOR cccescccccesvecdtebs ce stvvbbsesdcdbedecteors 26,836,603 


NOTES ON BURKEUS MILLA, INC, 

1 Under terms of (1) a Security 
ment dated June 20, 1956, by and 
Burrus Mills, Ine., and ite ereditor banke 
and (2) a Financial Agreement dated July 
13, 1956, by and among Burrus Milla, In« 
its ereditor banks and the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the corporation has pledged 
assigned or mortgaged, or is in the process 
of pledging assigning or mortgaging as 
security for ite indebtedness to the creditor 


Agree 
among 


banks and its indebtedness to the Com 
modity Credit Corp. (presently estimated 
at $4,500,000—S8ee Note 2) all of its assets 


(including its investments in and advances 
to its subsidiary companies) except cash 
working funds limited to $550,000 and notes 


receivable aggregating $69,436 The terme 
of the Security Agreement require, among 
other things, that prior to the payment in 
full of all indebtedness secured thereby 
the corporation will not pay any dividend 
on any of its outstanding common or pre 
ferred stock, or purchase, retire, or in any 


manner acquire any of its outstanding com 
mon or preferred stock 

At June 30, 10566 
000,000 bu. of wheat 
were stored with the 
canvas tents; 


approximately 24 
owned by 
corporation in conical 
14,100,000 bu. near Fort 
Worth, Texas, and 9,900,000 bu. near St 
Joseph, Mo, The tent storage facilities were 
placed in service during the summer monthe 


customers 


of 1954 and since that time movement of 
part of the grain and probing tests made 
at various times ase to the grain not moved 


have disclosed substantial damages to the 
wheat as a result of wind, rain, drainage 
difficulties, ete. The corporation is com 
mitted to load out all wheat from storage 
in conical canvas tents, The ultimate loss 
cannot be determined until the grain ts 
moved and disposed of; it is presently esti 
mated that removal will require approx! 
mately 156 months and during that time 
storage charges for grain in storage will 
continue to acerue to the credit of the 


corporation 

Losses determined by movement of wheat 
from commencement of these storage 
tions to June 36, 1956, have 
approximately $3,000,000 and 
the years ended June 30, 1056 
pectively, and were charged against income 
is determined, In addition to these deter 
mined the corporation provided 
for an estimated ability of $4,500,000 for 
in grade of wheat in June 


opera 
amounted to 
$1,000,000 for 
and 10955, re 


losses has 


storage at 


0, 1956, of which $594,759 was provided 
in 1955 (constituting a deferment of the 
recorded profits from operation of tent 
torage facilities for that year) and the 
remainder of $5,906,241 in 1056 

The losses during the year ended June 
0) 1956, have resulted in an operating 
loss for that year for federal income tax 
purposes and such lose is available for 
recovery of federal income taxes paid for 
the years ended June 30, 1955, and 1054; 
laimes for refund of such taxes aggregat 
ne $1,298,218 will be fled during the month 


portion (approximate 

$2,800,000) of the operating loss for the 
ear ended June 30, 1956, not required for 
the reeovery of prior years taxes is avail 


f August, 1966. The 


ible to be earried forward as a reduction 
of taxable income for the succeeding five 
yearea 

The outetanding capital stock of 
Kurrus Enterprises, iInc., consista of 725 
shares of class A fo par common «tock 
with a paid-in value of $100 per share 
7.250 ehares of clase HE no par common 
tock with a paid-in value of one cent per 


share and 6,626 shares of 4%% cumulative 
preferred stock with a par value of $100 
per share, Burrus Mills, Ine owns all of 
the preferred stock and 90% of the class It 
common stock, Executives of the latter cor 
poration own all of the class A and 10% 
of the class B common stock 

The corporation t# obligated under 
igreement to pay rentals of approximately 
$130,000 for use during the three 
period ending Sept. 36, 3956, of tent 
ice facilities (Bee Note 2) owned by Hurrus 
enterprises, Inc, There i# also included tn 
sccounts payable in the accompanying bal 
ince sheet a liability to Burrus Enterprises 
ine aggregating approximately $306,000 in 
respect to unpaid rentals for the year ended 
June 30, 1966. Under the terme of an 
ment dated Juhe 26, 1956, among the 
or banks referred to in Note 1 the cor 
poration and Burrus Enterprises, Ine pay 
ment of such rental obligations no long 
s the indebtedness of the corporation coy 
ed by the Becurity Agreement with the 
creditor banks ia in existence, will be lim 
ted to amounts required by Kurrus Mnter 
prises Ine., to pay ite taxes ground 
rentals and track rentals plus any other 
amounts approved in advance by creditor 
banks The agreement further stipulates 
that the corporation will not modify or re 


month 
ator 


anree 
credl 


new or extend beyond Sept, 36, 1956, its 
lease agreement with Kurrus Enterprises, 
Ine unless such modification, renewal of 


extension is approved by the creditor banka 


in advance of execution 


GFDNA MEETING 


(Continued from page 9) 








dress, said rumors that Ray B. Bow- 
den was retiring were incorrect. The 
association, he asserted, could not 
continue without his knowledge. The 
association has had reports that 
shortly there will be a full congres- 
sional investigation of the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. Pre- 
liminary inquiries are already under 
way in some markets, 

Mr. Evans said: “When the oppor- 





HEY, LOOK—NO 
GFDNA 


CHICAGO — The Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. ceased to 
exist at 11:02 a.m, Chicago time 
(Sept. 10, 1956). E. B. Evans, presi- 
dent, declared the end of the associa- 
tion preparatory to incorporation as 
a non-profit organization following 
the direction of members at last 
year’s meeting. For three hours the 
association was Without a president 
or officials but all were reinstated at 
2 p.m. as the company, incorporated 
in Missouri, resumed its existence. 





tunity arises the trade will want to 
present information we have gathered 
for so many years of dealing with the 
government agency. We are the only 
ones who can give a complete picture 
of its effects on grain marketing and 
storage. We must be ready to give 
Congress an accurate and fair trade 
viewpoint of this government agency 
which stands so close to, and often 
participates in, our marketing busi- 
ness, Mr. Evans said that he is rec- 
ommending to the association that 
Mr. Bowden be charged with compil- 
ing the facts about CCC and offering 
them to Congress. Mr. Bowden will 
also be entrusted with ascertaining 
and drafting majority trade opinions 
concerning various farm proposals. 

Commenting on this angle, Mr. 
Evans said: “It is my personal opinion 
that there is a serious need for our 
trade to take a more active interest 
in farm legislation. I have not agreed 
with those in our trade who have held 
that farm legislation is none of our 
business until it actually touches up- 
on grain marketing or feed distribu- 
tion.” 


Theme of Progression 
The first speaker of the afternoon 
session on Sept. 10 underlined the 
theme of progression, which is ex- 
pected to continue in 1957. “The 
economy will expand gradually on 


virtually all fronts,” said Ernest 
Baughman, vice president of the 
Federai Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


The gross national production stayed 
around the rate of 408 billion dol- 
lars during the second quarter of 
1956, and it is expected to increase 
during the last half of the year, he 
said. 

Because of the importance of gov- 
ernment in the grain and feed in- 
dustries, afid the heavy surpluses in 
federal hands, elements of both in- 
dustries should avoid involvement in 
an exposed inventory position, Mr. 
Baughman said, 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, (R., Ariz.), 
reported to the members of the asso- 
ciation on the situation in Washing- 
ton. He thought that business men 
should consider the advantages of 
talking politics, and they have had 
their heads in the sand too long. He 
considered that business men includ- 
ing the grain and feed men should 
get with politics or politics will get 
with them. The substance of his 
message was that politics, by which 
he meant government, will supplant 
private enterprise, and the U.S. will 
become a socialized nation. Sen. 
Goldwater, speaking to a luncheon 
audience, said that many politicians 
advocated the control of the eco- 
nomic system. He felt that more 
people should be told the story of 
free enterprise, and that the cam- 
paign should start with the children 
in schools, for investigation had 
shown that many young people 
thought that government control was 


(Continued on 


page 28) 
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Veteran Grain Man Looks Ahead 


Commodity Markets and Grain Warehousemen 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following is 
the text of a talk given by Frank 
A. Theis, veteran grain warehouse- 
man, before the Ninth Annual Sym- 
posium of the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago Sept, 6, Mr, Theis 
is president of Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co,, Kansas City, 

v ¥ 


Any man who undertakes a review 
of his own field of business finds his 
comments in danger of being inter- 
preted as predictions, In my own 
field, grain warehousing, predictions 
are particularly hazardous, so I had 
best confine myself to an analysis 
that stretches over a period of time 
longer than the memory of my aver- 
age listener, It has been said that 
a wise economist always predicts for 
more than one year in advance, be- 
cause few readers can remember 
statements longer than that. 

It has been my own peculiar ex- 
perience during the past 30 years to 
have been so closely identified with 
national organizations representing 
the grain warehousing industry that 
! have been under frequent obligation 
to make reviews, reports, recom- 
mendations and just plain comments 
about the business. In an analysis I 
was called upon to make 20 years 
ago in Dallas, I pointed out certain 
probabilities in what was then the 
growing government bureaucracy in 
grain. I predicted this bureaucracy 
would grow, which is always a safe 
understatement to make about a 
vovernment agency. And I added that 
it would tend to compete with, and 
eventually take over, many functions 
of the private trade; again, that's a 
routine direction for government. It 
‘appens that my estimates were un- 
derstatements of the eventual truth. 
The estimates that became fact set 
me up in the category of soothsayers, 
not as famous as Nostradamus, but 
higher than the boy who cried, 
“wolf,” 

I must hasten to warn you that, 
although every business man like my- 
self must study the prospects ahead 
for his business, he must also be 
prepared to modify plans and change 
direction any day. So, if you feel 
inclined to interpret any of my com- 
ments as solid predictions, please re- 
member that I maintain the right to 
disagree with myself tomorrow, 


Billion Dollar Business 

The commercial grain warehousing 
industry is big business, Cash re- 
ceipts of farmers in 1955 for food 
wrains atone were just under $2 bil- 
lion, and there was another two and 
one third billion income from feed 
crops. A very large part of this tre- 
rmendous income to farmers was rep- 
resented by grains that moved 
through country and terminal ele- 
vators 

To assemble, house, condition and 
redistribute that annual river of 
grain into consumption and reserves, 
more than 15,000 commercial grain 
warehouses were constructed and are 
operated by the private trade of 
America, These commercial elevators 
have a total storage capacity of al- 
most 3 billion bushels, The official 
government survey of commercial 


storage capacity of the U.S,, made 
in 1945, showed a total of 1,638,795,- 
000 bu. A similar government survey, 
as of December, 1954, showed 2,- 
819,815,000 bu. We know that much 
more capacity has been added during 


the last 18 months. This is an 83% 
increase in privately operated ca- 
pacity in 10 years. There is no safe 
way of averaging construction costs 
between old and new elevators, but 
it is certain our present commercia! 
grain storage capacity could not be 
replaced for less than $2,100,000,000 
These elevators annually handle 
grain worth more than twice the 
valuation of the elevators them- 
selves. 

The warehouse is the principal me- 
dium through which cash income 
flows into the average farm com- 
munity in many states. Important 
railroad systems depend upon move- 
ment of grain as their basic revenue, 
and historically have encouraged 
the placing of grain warehouses on 
railroad right-of-ways. Wheat is the 
basic food of our people. It is the 
grain warehouseman who is the cus- 
todian of and has the principal obli- 
gation to prevent loss of this staff 
of life. 

Grains are harvested during a short 
period of each year, but must be 
consumed throughout the whole 
year. Out of this imbalance between 
rate of consumption and production 
has developed the grain futures ma) 
keting system. Our big terminals 
could not safely assemble and hold 
millions of bushel of grain for fu 
ture use if they could not avoid the 
charice of severe price changes, so 
grain is hedged. Likewise the futures 
markets could not operate unless 
there were provision for actual de 
livery, and it is the terminal eleva 
tor which makes possible such de 
livery. 

The modern terminal elevator is 
thoroughly mechanized, employs 
highly technical management and op 
erates at a low-cost and high level of 
efficiency. This is important in a day 
when private business is under 
searching pressures from the ideology 
of the Welfare State. Today private 
business inferentially is asked to 
print its social justification in the 
prospectus alongside its financial 
statement, and it is a smal! business 
indeed that does not have a public 
relations department. But during this 
critical time there has been an al 
most total absence of social or po 
litical attack on the terminal ele 
vator industry insofar as efficiency 
cost and margin of profits are con 
cerned, Only recently the government 


published an analysis of costs in 
volved in a loaf of bread, The whole 
amount involved between the pro 


ducer and the bakery was less than 
2¢, and this covered assembly, con 
ditioning, loading out, transportation, 
handling, storing and milling. I be 
lieve it may be true no other farm 
product is handled at such low cost 
for similar services. 

In recent years our commercial 
storage warehouses have had the 
highest degree of occupancy in their 
history. Under the present farm pro 
gram there has been a tremendous 
demand for space to house surpluses 
resulting from price support pro- 
grams. Government today owns more 
than one billion bushels of wheat, 
a billion bushels of corn, and com- 
paratively large quantities of other 
grains. In many instances this tor 
rent of foreclosed grain could not 
find adequate room in commercial! 
houses nor on the farms, so the gov- 
ernment was forced to purchase and 
erect 993 million bushels capacity of 
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so-called “temporary” facilities, and, 
additionally, to store some 77 million 
bushels of wheat in 337 ships of the 
Maritime fleet. 

The Terminal] Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn. which I represent was 
organized in February, 1918, to co- 
operate with our government and its 
Food Administration for the econom- 
ic buying, handling and distribution 
of our country’s grain by making 
available terminal elevator facilities 
for that purpose. We continuously 
carried out this policy with the US 
Grain Corporation during World War 
I and with the Farm Board and the 
Grain Stabilization Corp. during 1928 
to 1932. We still cooperate to the 
fullest extent with various agencies 
of the federal government, including 
the Commodity Credit Corp 

The membership in our association 
is open to any merchandiser of grain, 
whether a person, firm or corpora- 
tion—-including cooperatives—owning 
or operating a terminal grain ele- 
vator. The term “terminal grain ele- 
vator” as defined in our by-laws, 
means: 

(1) A grain elevator, wherever 
located, which receives grain 
principally in carload lots or by 
boat and which provides facilities 
for the storage, transfer (includ- 
ing transfer to and from land and 
water transportation facilities), 
handling and/or conditioning of 
grain for subsequent distribution 
for domestic or export consump- 
tion, excluding, however, those 
grain elevators, wherever locat- 
ed, which are employed exclusive- 
ly as a part of the plant facilities 
of manufacturers of grain prod- 
ucts; and 

(2) A grain elevator located at 
a terminal market in which a 
grain exchange, licensed by the 
secretary of agriculture as a con- 
tract market under the provisions 
of the Grain Futures Act is lo- 
cated, when the grain stored in 
such elevator is under the rules 
of such exchange, deliverable up- 
on futures contracts executed on 
such exchange. 


Membership in our association at 
this time represents 661 million bush- 


els of terminal elevator storage ca- 
pacity from ocean to ocean through- 
out the U.S. and from Canada to 


the Gulf of Mexico but does not in- 
clude the railroad operated elevators 
on the Atlantic seaboard, nor Port 
Authority operated elevators on the 
Gulf at such points as Mobile, New 
Orleans, Houston, Galveston and 
Corpus Christi. All our members op- 
erate under the Uniform Storage 
Agreement with the CCC and a very 
large percentage of their capacity 
is turned over to the stocks of grain 
owned by CCC or storage grain upon 
which loans have been made and 
will ultimately be turned over to the 
CCC. In addition to our storage op- 
erations, we are engaged in buying 
and selling grain and merchandis- 
ing it for domestic use and export. 
March 15, we made a survey of 
our entire membership to ascertain 
capacity of their elevators and the 
utilization of space as of that date. 
Members reported a total of 660,- 
841,652 bu. of rated capacity, as com- 
pared with 385,710,000 bu. in 1945, 
an increase in capacity of 71% in 
approximately 10 years. Of the grain 
in store in the rated capacity of 
March: 15, of all grains, the follow- 


September 11, 1956 


ing shows the use of such capacity 
in bushels and also percentages: 
bu. 


372,197,302 
44,223,591 


(a) Stored for COC, 73% 

(b) Stored for others, 9% 

(ec) Grain in store owned by 
company as operation, 
18% 92,548,499 

. 508,969,488 


that 


Total, 100% 

Members also reported at 
time the available vacant capacity 
of the industry at 20% of the rated 
capacity. These figures will show very 
vividly that only a small percentage 
of grain in store in our industry was 
owned by the elevator operators, be- 
cause of the extraordinary demand 
for the storage of price-support 
grain. 

If you jump to the conclusion that 
by all the laws of supply and de- 
mand the grain warehouses are in a 
modern Utopia, we warehousemen 
will quickly disillusion you. Before 
you rush to invest some idle capital 
in grain warehousing, consider these 
facts that the warehouseman must 
weigh every day: 

1. Congress and the USDA have 
encouraged the building of additional 


grain warehouse space, through 
means of the amortization of taxes 
against construction costs, and by 


CCC contracts for guaranteed occu- 
pancy for two or three years. But 
Congress and the USDA now seem 
convinced that the surpluses must be 
reduced, and reduction would come 
to an industry already significantly 
overbuilt, in many areas, for any- 
thing like normal needs. This year 
there are signs in some areas that 
commercial space lies unused. As an 
example, July 1, the commercial 
storage space in the state of Kansas 
was 403,501,000 bu. as shown by the 
table below; there are approximate- 
ly 45 million bushels of CCC bins 
in the state. And, according to gov- 
ernment survey of July 1, 1954, there 
are approximately 300 million bush- 
els of farm storage capacity for small 
grains only in the state of Kansas 
This makes a total of 748,501,000 
bu. of storage as follows: 
bu. 


307,973,000 
91,450,000 


Kansas licensed warehouses 
Federal licensed warehouses 








Private contracts — but not li- 
censed 4,078,000 
Total 493,501,000 
CCC bins 45,000,000 
Farm storage 300,000,000 
GRAND TOTAL 748,501 000 


The official government report of 
carry-over stocks of all grains in 
Kansas as of July 1, 1956, on farms 
and in commercial elevators, was 
289,644,000 bu., and the govern- 
ment's estimated production of all 
grains, preliminary report as of Aug. 
1, 1956, was 254,554,000 bu. There- 
fore, carry-over and production this 
year of all grains in that state total 
544,198,000 bu. Using the figures of 
storage just noted, and the govern- 
ment carry-over and production, it 
will be seen there is approximately 
204 million bushels more storage 
space in the state of Kansas than 
the entire carry-over and production 
of crops this year. 

The government's 1951 survey of 
commercial space in Kansas showed 
206,948,000; the 1954 government 
survey showed 332,470,000; now the 
total commercial storage space in 
Kansas, as of July 1, 1956, is 403.- 
501,000 bu., almost 100% greater 
than five years ago 

2. Concentration of grain stor- 
age tends to move toward the coun- 
ty and local area. The small, flat- 
bottomed, wooden houses of a gen- 
eration ago are being replaced by 
huge concrete or steel structures 
which draw supplies over hard-sur- 
faced roads by trucks for much 
greater distances. The vague line of 
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try to anticipate 
We do not believe 


improvement and 
beneficial changes 


that we have seen the final form of 
grain warehouse construction. There 
will be evolution that may make 


obsolete some of our present proper- 
There has been a significant ex- 
periment in the spring wheat area of 
bag storage on the farm. Bags are 
of one to three thousand bushels ca- 


ties 


pacity. They are loaded in the field 
and left there over winter. We do 
not have a report on condition of 
grain kept this way but if problems 
develop, we suspect there will be 
further experimentation before this 
idea of low-cost farm storage is 


abandoned 


There has been a much-publicized 
experiment in the storage of grain 
in tents. It has been on a large scale 


involving millions of bushels of grain, 
and money. There have been some 


tremendous losses, and perhaps this 


type of storage will never develop 
on an economic basis. However, most 
new experiments, while very expen- 
sive, are followed by improvements 
that change the whole storage pic- 
ture. And we are sure that many new 
ideas will be tried in the years to 
come 


One of the most widespread experi- 
ments at the present is forced aera- 
tion of grain in standard warehouses. 
By proper aeration, it promises that 


grain can be kept in better condition 
mn 


with less turning. To some degree 
moisture content can be controlled 
and insect infestation lessened in 
store. It is an interesting new de- 
velopment, but it takes some new 
equipment and a lot of technical 
management jJecing a comparative 
old-timer in grain warehousing, you 
may imagine my intense interest and 
pride at reading the following ac- 
count of aeration in some of our own 
grain bins: 
“We set up our own weather 


station. It is based upon a wet 
and dry psychrometer. This gives 
us calibrated facts so that we 
can apply our own rule of thumb, 
figure the dewpoint, etc.” 

My early training in the grain busi- 


ness did not involve a psychrometer, 
and we called dewpoint by some 
other name, if at all. But these 
younger men who are coming into 
the warehousing business need much 
technical training to keep up with 


mechanization and new techniques of 
management 


I mentioned that our storage rates 
have not kept up with costs. Even 
so, our rates have advanced to the 


point that they are making it possi- 
ble and plausible t out new 
storage ideas. Just as the rising price 
of cottons made a price umbrella for 
the development of synthetics, and 
the increasing railroad en- 
couraged spread of truck transporta- 


try 


rates 


tion, so the inevitable happens in 
grain storage as rates advance even 
slowly. One of the oldest laws of 
economics is that rising prices en- 
courage substitutions. There comes a 
point at which any business can lit- 


erally price itself out of the market, 


and it takes a wise businessman to 
know when he is approaching this 
danger zone 
Lots of Ideas 

There are lots of ideas, and today’s 
foolishness will be tomorrow’s practi- 
cal procedure. It perhaps possible 
now to kill off all infestation in grain 
by exposure to radiation, but the cost 
is still too high There are many 
trials of conveyance of iin by pneu- 
matic pressure rather than by me- 
chanical buckets, and there has even 


been a that we 


large 


suggestion 


try out 


storage elevators with horizon- 


tal instead of vertical bins. There is 


a proposal to store grains and other 


foods in Antarctica, where rust and 
moths cannot corrupt and where 
thieves will not readily steal. To 
day there are important systems of 


truck transportation moving steadily 
int the grain In 
southwestern state it is estimated 
than 85% of all the ingredients 
feed manufacturing 
truck. Government has even 
shown a tendency to group of 
its grain bin colonies off the railroad 
with truck distribution re 
upon to handle all corn not lo 
in demand, We shall undoubted 
ly see more trucking 
And unless railroads 
to meet the competition, grain 
warehousemen must measure the fu 
ture chance that truckers will begin 
to operate more directly 
producer and processor 
producer and feeder 


business ore 
more 


entering 


by 


plants 
ente 


sor 


sidings, 
lied 
cally 
before we see 
find a 


less 


way 


between 


or between 


We also have to study carefully the 


figures on growth of size of farms 
If this trend toward bigger farms is 
continued indefinitely, the private 
country elevator operator will face 
competition from a farmer who 
erects a country elevator to handle 


hi grain That already is a 
fact in some of our Great Plains areas 
of very large grain farms. And last 
but not least, we must watch the con 
tinual shift in grain production areas 


own 


Production of corn and soybeans is 
ome 100 miles farther north now 
than was thought practicable 20 
years ago. Important flax areas have 


developed in south Texas and in Cal 
ifornia 
idly in 
Coastal 

As 
and larger 


ol North 


corn acreage is 
the South 
Plains 


growing 
the South 
Atlantic 
to 
the 
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about 1.000 licensed elevators. com 


pared with almost 1,900 20 years ago 


In towns where there formerly were 
three to five elevators, today there 
ire usually only two ownerships, with 
some of the houses still used, if at 
ill, for dead storage. In Kansas 
much the same picture is shown 
Only about 609% as many separate 
country elevator ownerships are evi- 
dent as 20 years ago. But the total 
storage capacity has greatly § in- 


creased in that time, Companies have 
ownerships, and then have 
annexes, bolted steel bins, o1 


merged 
added 


other forms of additional storage 
Twenty years ago the average coun- 
try grain elevator in the Great Plains 


rated 
it is only 


was around 26,000 bu.; today 
the occasional elevator own- 
ership at a station with less than 50,- 
000, and more common recent struc 
to 100,000 bu 

Almost every year for the past 15 
years there has been an attempt by 
USDA to redefine elevators by type 
Some the difference was 
measured by type of receipt of grain, 
whether by truck wagon) or by 
rail water). It is a rule-of-thumb 
yet the best we can come 
Separation the of 
be ridiculous 
country 
some bona 
of the ele- 
ineffective 
elevators at 
This meaning 
be lost in the 
steady trend to 
in and out of 


tures come neare! 


years: ago 
(or 
(or 
separation 
with on 
bushel-capacity would 
the of it, for 
elevators larger than 
fide Location 
vator likewise 
there country 
typical terminal points 
of truck-rail well 
future if 
ward trucking of 
all 


basis 


on face some 
are 
terminals 

has been 
for are 
may 
there is a 
rrain 


warehouses 


More Complex 


The growing complexity of doing 
business with and under the govern- 
ment is evidenced by the fact that in 
1938 our Uniform Grain Storage 


in What 
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--A superior bread 


flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 
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Anywhere 
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Agreement consisted of one 
mimeographed on both sides 
that agreement runs to 22 printed 
pages of small type. By use of legal 
language, the contract now is in a 
form that makes it al! but unintellig 
ible to the average warehouseman 
and government itself has to 
handbooks of explanation. 


I have attempted to point to some 
of the problems of the grain ware- 
housing industry. I stated earlier 
that elevator people historically have 
used the futures market as an insur- 
ance and hedge on purchases and 
sales. The facts clearly illustrate 
the vast change in the use of the 
private elevator capacity of this 
country. One of the disquieting prob 
lems in our industry is the severe de- 
crease of our merchandising business 
and the buying and selling of what 
we commonly call “free grain,” as 
compared to the vast pile-up of grain 
in government control and owner- 
ship. 

First and heaviest sufferers from 
the steady encroachment of govern 
ment into the grain business have 
been the so-called cash grain com- 
mission merchants and the interior 
merchandisers. The commission men 
have made a valiant fight for the 
right to handle grain without govern 
ment curbing of opportunity. Coun- 
try grain warehousemen have bad 


sheet, 
Today 


issue 


dreams when they consider the 
threat in the billion bushels of gov 
ernment steel bins in their commu 
nities. And terminal elevator men 


are plagued every few years by re 
curring proposals by the government 
that government itself build and op- 
erate a system of large terminal 
houses, The whole threat of govern 
ment in business is so wide that each 
segment of our trade can well afford 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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the effort to support each other seg- 
ment. That is why I have consistent- 
ly supported the fight of commission 
men 

With all these problems in mind, 
you may recall the lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and wonder what I'm do- 
ing in the grain elevator business if 
I find so many dangers in my path 
Well, if I become discouraged, I 
have only to talk to other private 
businessmen, who will give me odds 
and beat me at the game of griping. 
There’s an old story about privilege 
being given to all men to lay down 
their burdens, only if they pick up 
the burden cast off by another man 


And, of course, the climax of the 
story is that each man went home 
with his own burden, reconciled in 


the belief that his own lot 
after all. 

My father was a grain warehouse- 
man. My son is in the business with 
me now I have some grandsons 
whom, I hope, will follow the family 
business. And I can’t forget that my 
father, 40 years ago, warned me that 
this grain business had no future be- 
cause of impending government in- 
tervention, I was fool enough to go 
ahead and build a modest income for 
my family. Youth is that way: Tell 
a young man something can't be 
done, and he’s so inexperienced he 
does it anyway. I suppose one of the 
great thrills of life will always be to 
make a future where was not 
expected to exist. It is one of the 
glories of America as long as young 
men have the right and the chance to 
engage in private competitive busi- 
When that right and chance 
are gone, it will be time to lament. 


was best 


one 


ness 





GFDNA MEETING 
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of benefiit to people generally. Chil- 
dren, he said, should be taught the 
fundamentals of private enterprise. 

Better store merchandising was 
covered by B. R. Berger, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. and his theme was con- 
tinued by Robert Waite, Jr., vice 
president, Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Unanimous opposition to the pro- 
posal of the National Soybean Coun- 
cil that country grain elevators serve 
as collectors of the one tenth cent 
per bushel fee for soybean research 
purposes was registered by a show 
of hands vote at the meeting of the 
National Country Elevator Commit- 
tee. 

Howard Roach, president of the 
council, and George Strayer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Soy- 
bean Assn., a growers organization, 
made a strong plea for the council's 
program and the proposed method of 


collecting from growers the per- 
bushel set-aside needed to finance 
it. The elevator operators present 


took the position that they had not 
been approached on the matter be- 
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fore it was launched, and that they 
already had enough bookkeeping to 
do on normal dealings with farmers. 
They pointed out that farmers would 
strongly resist any withholding of 
funds without knowing the reasons 
for the action, and that the elevator 
men would not have the time or the 
inclination to do the necessary edu- 
cational work. 

A talk on the grain trade, “Past, 
Present and Future,” was given to 
the grain and feed men by F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, president, F. H. Peavey 


& Co., Minneapolis. 

The annual banquet which drew 
an estimated attendance of 1,000 
featured several top flight acts, 
booked by the Chicago Board of 


Trade. Presiding was Mr. Evans who, 
following the dinner, introduced six 
past presidents who were attending. 
Douglas McKay, wheat broker at 
the Chicago Board of Trade, acted 
as master of ceremonies with pro- 
fessional mien. 

The GFDNA plans to have its next 
meeting in Toledo 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson C.<y, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee ev item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2, items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flickers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill tec large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okle. 
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NEED A RELIABLE 








eo 
ASSISTANT TO THE 


manager of our grain export department 
who familiar with foreign exchange 
and general foreign invoice work Good 
slary. Must have best of references. Ad 


lres Ad No 1987 
Miller, 612 Board of 
City 5, Mo 


The Northwestern 
rrade Bldg Kk 


insas 





a challenge and security 


second to none in the industry. 





WANTED--MILLWRIGHT MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT 


The position we have is for a supervisor who follows through on preventive 
maintenance, can lay out sheet metal and machinery, can keep a flour mill 
in top notch condition, supervise and estimate costs, as well as lead his 
staff to obtain maximum performance. 

This man is probably happily working for a large flour milling company 
but feels that his advancement opportunities will be long in coming because 
of his age or too long a chain of command. 

This man may be working for a mill construction company and has reached 
the age where the glamour of traveling is wearing thin and would like to 
settle down with his family in a friendly town on a job which offers both 
In addition to a salary commensurate with ability 
and experience, we offer a full program covering health and retirement 


Address Ad No. 2024, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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WASHINGTON—Family spending 
for food increased about 25% per 
household between 1948 and 1955, 
while retail food prices increased 
only 65%. This is revealed in a na- 
tionwide survey by .the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

According to USDA marketing 
specialists, part of the increased out- 
lay during the period arose from the 
6% increase in the average size of 
families and the 28% increase in in- 
come per capita, after taxes. An- 
other factor, say USDA researchers, 
is that homemakers bought more ex- 
pensive foods, including more of those 
with “built-in” conveniences such as 
prepackaging and precooking 

This picture of the nation’s food 
buying was obtained in the spring of 
1955, when 6,000 families were in- 
terviewed in the household food con- 


sumption survey made by USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service and 
Agricultural Marketing Service 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








yam pOus 


“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with be Doubs and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT OOMPANY 
Lake Olty, Minn 














*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Sescessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Seilf-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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U.S. Family’s Food Expenses 
Up 25%, Food Prices Up 6.5% 


The report is the first segment 
of a large array of food marketing 
and consumption data obtained in 
the nationwide survey. 

$27 a Week for Food 

The average family food bill for 
the nation was $27 a week in the 
spring of 1955. Food consumed at 
home cost $22, while meals and be- 
tween-meal food eaten away from 
home accounted for the remaining 
$5. These figures included the cost 
of soft drinks and alcoholic and oth- 
er beverages, but they do not in- 
clude expenditures for many non- 
food items, such as soap and paper 
goods, commonly bought in grocery 
stores. Since the average household 
size is 3.43 persons, the average ex- 
penditure per member each week 
was $7.89 for all food—-$6.50 at home 
and $1.39 away from home. 

Since 1942, when a similar survey 
was made, food expenditures per 
household throughout the country 
have increased considerably, along 
with income and prices. They were 
almost three times as large in 1955 
as the $10-a-week family average 13 
years ago, when incomes were much 
lower than in 1955 

A more precise comparison can be 
made for urban families of two or 
more persons, which were surveyed 
also in 1948. They spent an aver- 
age of $13 in 1942, just twice that 
much-—-$26—-in 1948, and $32 in 1955 

The 1955 survey indicated that to- 
tal weekly food bills averaged $31 
in the northeast, $28 in the north 
central region, $30 in the West and 
$22 in the South 

Rural, Urban Differences 

Some decided differences between 
rural and urban food bills were 
shown. Urban families of all sizes 
spent an average of $30 a week for 
food, while rural families spent only 
a little more than half that amount 

$17. Much of this difference is due 
to the greater quantity of home- 
produced foods used by rural fam- 
ilies. Rural] non-farm families——those 
living in communities of less than 
2,500 or in the open country but not 
classed as farm families—-spent an 
average of $24. Rural and urban dif- 
ferences were even more marked for 
food expenditures away from home. 
City families spent about $5.75 for 
the week, rural non-farm $3.50 and 
farm families $2 

Urban families with incomes un- 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Fiour « Specialty 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








for SELECT-ABILITY...The Beardstown Mills 
‘is located ideally with regard to all three major wheat 
producing areas. This makes possible the discrimi- 
nate selection of wheats most suitable for producing 
the very best flour. 


for DEPENDABILITY. ...The Beardstown Mills 
guards quality and uniformity with strict labora- 
tory control to assure you the right flour for your 
particular requirements, 


for DELIVER-ABILITY... You get delivery 
faster, not only because of our excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, but also because shipments go through 
fewer terminals before reaching you. 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


“+, 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °'AT}'* 




































1 65 TIMES 


represent the distances covered by 

Lykes Lines In one year while carry- 

ing cargo to and from 156 overseas 

ports. Lykes 54 vessels 

lorgest American Flag fleet 

between U.S. GULF 

world. Frequent, reqularly scheduled 

sailings. 

Mere are the six Lykes world trade pomiee 
ip- 


F 
Hf 


providing fast, reliable service for 
ments routed, 

"VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES''— 
U. w. LINE APRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





Experienced, precision 
handling of your 
FLOUR 
shipments 








Limited Passenger Accommodations 


Lykes Bros. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS 
GALVESTON, NEW YO 
Brownsville, Chice 
Doles, Rasege City, ; eg 

‘ oO *, oe S 
Fompe, Washington, D.C. ore i ‘x 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD ao 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 

, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO 










| ““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 

















of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 
pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills 6} Amtico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS + ALVA +» ROSEDALE 





MILLER 
der $2,000 had food bills averaging 
$18 a week, compared with $34 for 


those with incomes of $5,000 to $6,- 
000. In general, food expenditures 


of farm families are less closely re- 


lated to income, because many pro- 
duce much of their own food 
One-member “families” also were 
included in the survey, if 10 or more 
meals a week were served at home 
Average expenditure for food was 
$10, and of this total, $8.50 went for 


food at home 
from home. 

Families of two or more 
made up 92% of the total number 
of households, and their food ex- 
penditures averaged about the same 
as those for all households 


and $1.50 for food away 


members 


BREAD iG THE STAFF r 


Rainbo Bread Co. 


Begins Construction 


DENVER 
president of the 


Robert S. MclIlvaine, 
Rainbo Bread Co., 
has announced that construction is 
under way on a modern $1 million 
headquarters building in Denver It 
will be completed within a year 

The new plant will utilize modern 
high speed equipment and have a 
capacity for turning out 7,000 loaves 
of bread an hour. The equipment is 
being custom built by the firm’s own 
research department and bakery en- 
gineers at Dallas. 


The new building will provide 78,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space 

The shift to this new site, which 
the company purchased about two 


will be the first move for 
Rainbo in its 21 years in Denver. Su- 
perintendent of the plant is Glenn 
Moneypenny, who has been with the 


years ago, 


company since its start. Pete Click 
is assistant manager 
“SREAOD i® THE STAFF OF re —_ 
MACHINERY WANTED 
WASHINGTON—A complete plant 
to manufacture % Ib. and 1 Ib. loaves 
with a capacity of two tons every 


eight hours is desired by the Modi 
Supplies Corporation Ltd., at Modin- 
agar, District Meerut, Uttar Pradesh, 
India. Firms interested are invited 
to send quotations on the required 
machinery to the Modi firm, a manu- 
facturer of biscuits and confectionery 
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Edward H. Devoy 


Harold H. Lee 


JOIN ADM—Two additions to the 
advertising staff of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. have been announced by 
Gene Fowler, advertising manager. 
Edward H. Devoy and Harold H. Lee 
will concentrate their efforts on the 
firm’s formula feed and feed ingred- 
lent advertising. Mr. Devoy was a 
partner in the Dwyer & Devoy Ad- 
vertising Agency for nine years be- 
fore joining ADM. Previously, he was 
account executive and merchandising 
manager for Knox Reeves Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Minneapolis. Prior to joining 
ADM, Mr. Lee was assistant adver- 
tising manager for the J. R. Watkins 
Co., working with a variety of pro- 
ducts, including feed supplements. 
Both men are University of Minne- 
sota graduates. 





General Mills’ Guests 


TOLEDO, OHIO Forty Grain 
brokers from northwestern Ohio and 
southern Michigan were 
General Mills, Inc., for a tour of the 
company's soybean plant in Rossford, 


guests of 


Ohio, and a dinner in the Secor Ho- 
tel, Toledo 

Sewall Andrews, Minneapolis, gen- 
eral manager of the company’s soy- 


bean division, discussed the soybean 
industry and its problems, and Louis 
3rewster, buyer for the Rossford 
plant, outlined buying policies of 
General Mills 

BREAD 


1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—- 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 
SILVERTON, TEXAS,—Panhand- 
le Steel Co. of Amarillo is construct- 
ing a new grain elevator with a cap- 
acity of 30,000 bushels for Wilson 
Grain Co. It is expected to be ready 
for use Sept. 1 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING co. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO, ILI ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $100"; 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al) Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTT_zg, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS&OCO Kasrexrn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 














Batablished 1893 


(OFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 





Cable Addresse—Gocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
e 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reason for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


“ A FOUNDED BY 
ME ANDREW vu. HUNT-1899 






VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1854 


> 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BES] 


Flour 


UTM @elat te) itoleli-vo Mm alelll am 11| (an Gee 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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PORTLAND, ORE. — The Ameri- 
can-type loaf of bread has moved in 
alongside the bow! of rice and fish as 
a major staple of the Japanese diet, 
according to Buichi Oishi, vice minis- 
ter of the Japanese department of 
agriculture and forestry. 

lhe result of this radical change in 
the eating habits of the Japanese peo- 
ple has been the growth of a tremen- 
dous demand for American and Cana- 
dian wheat surplus, Mr. Oishi told 
Oregon wheat dealers at the Port- 
land Merchants Exchange. 
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Japan Adds Bread as Major 
Staple in Diet, Official States 


Mr. Oishi heads a group of high 
Japanese officials who are on a five- 
week tour of American wheat lands 
and grain-handling operations. Japan 
now is America’s largest export cus- 
tomer of wheat. 

“During the past 10 years,” said 
Mr. Oishi, “Japan has increased its 
rate of consumption of bread two and 
one-half times. It was necessary for 
us to learn to eat bread and other 
wheat products because of the inade- 
quacy of our rice crop and our na 
tional need for high-protein food.” 


Mr. Oishi said Japan 
import wheat from the U.S. and 
Canada in increasing amounts. He 
aid the Japanese particularly were 
looking for high protein wheats. 

At present, 42% of the wheat im- 
ported by Japan goes into bread, 40% 
into noodles and 18% into macaroni, 
biscuits, crackers and other miscel- 
laneous products. 

The tour is sponsored by the Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Ac- 
companying Mr. Oishi are Nobuo 
Kuwabara, chief of the second opera- 
tion division of the food 
agency; Okio Maruo, executive di- 
rector of the Nissin Flour Milling 
Co.; Wanihiko Hasegawa managing 
director of Nippon Flour Milling Co. 


expects to 


Japanese 





Inters: 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 

















L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR-—~6,000,000 BUSHEL» 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F, A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS > H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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and Ryoichi Sugano, special assistant 
in Japan to the Oregon Wheat Grow- 
ers League. 


The group inspected the large tide 


water wheat elevator operated by 
Cargill, Inc., at Terminal Four, Port- 
land 
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Wisconsin Releases 
New Wheat Variety 


MADISON, WIS.—A new soft red 
winter wheat variety is being re- 
leased by the University of Wisconsin 
this fall to certified seed producers 
in Wisconsin 

The new variety, a bearded wheat, 
is called Racine. It was produced in 
cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Racine is winter-hardy and has a 
high yield and satisfactory bushel 
weight, according to tests at Madison 
and outlying branch experiment sta- 
tions 

Compared to Blackhawk, current- 
ly considered the best winter wheat 
for most Wisconsin conditions, the 
new variety is more resistant to loose 
smut, mildew and septoria. It is less 
resistant to bunt. It has a moderately 
strong straw, a little shorter than 
Blackhawk, and it matures about a 
day earlier than Blackhawk, 
H. L. Shands and co-workers 
and Blackhawk are 
action to leaf 

The new variety produces softer- 
textured kernels with lower protein 
content than Blackhawk. It may get 
some use as a milling wheat for 
pastry flour, but will probably get 
its greater use as a feed wheat 


reports 
Racine 
similar in re- 
and stem rust 


ennison Co. 


of Quelity and Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


vt 
Be 


BORK | BRS MILLS. PET Te 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


| oo ) a . OF TRADE BUILDING « K SAS < MISSOURI! 
ct MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x c. maa’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 


——— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 





















































Wheat that meets exacting milling G B 

requirements as to quality and protein Complete rain 

can be furnished from modern, stra- F | f 

tegically located terminal and subter- sitar 

minal elevators. acl ities or Momheors of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Serving the All Leading 

Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers sil: Commodity Ex- 
St. Paul ——————— Minneapolis Milling Trade changes. 





UNIVERSITY UHLMANN 


The leader in mellow-type GRAIN COMPANY 


spring-wheat patent 











Wabash Elevator * Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








» 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


Pinca CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


opti: pt 3 PANYsg NEW YORK ®@ ENID 
, s . FORTWORTH © AMARILLO 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Katablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amaterdam 











IN. Vz indectieaatschaony 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltda.) 


Heerengracht 209 
nio\a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








D. D, PB. Howte John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
O.L ¥. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E,C,3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 
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M. C. 


Kaser 





Anthony Miano 


NEW SANITARIANS ON AIB STAFF—Maurice Calkins Kaser, Coldwater, 
Mich., and Anthony Miano, Detroit, have joined the department of sanitation 
of the American Institute of Baking. Mr. Kaser started his training program 
as an inspector for the institute two days after receiving a master’s degree 
in public health at the University of Michigan. His study at Ann Arbor was 
supported by a grant from the Michigan Department of Health. As a mem- 
ber of the Institute’s sanitation staff, he will take part in the inspection and 
training services conducted for subscribing bakeries. The institute inspects 
plants for sanitation, and makes recommendations for maintaining continu- 
ous programs of protecting the cleanliness of food products. Mr. Miano spent 
four years with the Wayne County (Michigan) Health Department as senior 
sanitarian, and before that he was a public health sanitarian for three years 
in Virginia. He took his bachelor’s degree in biology at Concord College, 
Athens, West Va., and his master’s degree in public health at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is currently at institute headquarters in Chicago 
for orientation in the department's work. Later he will take field training 


with Louis A. King, Jr., 
Pr. T. McDonald. 


department director, and with supervising sanitarian 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Ketablished 1913 
O8LO0, NORWAY 
FLOUR + SEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Fiormel,” Oslo 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AG 


Bolicita Correspondence wit h Sh ippers of 
FLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
SEEDA AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 14! 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z 
Codes: Kiveraide Bentley's 
Wieger’s flit (1908 & 1929) 














A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 1866 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolaingel 66 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COOPER AGE, K. 
mpa D 


Spectalizes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “Trofeo,” Copenhagen 


Cable Address Donreacn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FPEEDINGSTUPFS, ETC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
1.26 Hilliter St, LONDON, B, OC. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainiatic,” London 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Hatablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Batablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 





Exact Weight Merges 
With Starch Firm 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Sharehold- 
ers of the Exact Weight Scale Co. 
and Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 
have voted to merge their operations 
into a new company to be known as 
the National Industrial Products 
Co. 

The new company, with headquar- 
ters in Columbus, will coordinate 
the activities of four divisions: The 
Exact Weight Scale Co., the E. W. 
Scale Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; the 
Keever Starch Co., and the Standard 
Chemical Works of Columbus. 

Exact Weight, the outgrowth of 
the Smith Scale Co. founded in 
Columbus in 1916, manufactures spe- 
cialized weighing equipment. Keever 
Starch, founded in 1898, produces 
commercial starches for laundry and 
institutions and sizing for the textile 
industry. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
S3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 




















The Montgomery Company 
R. H, MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH 8ST 





KANBAS CITY, MO. 


September 11, 1956 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mille and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. BD. o8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore ‘-0338 








if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


5620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago il, Tl. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 














Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & | VERKLEY N. V. 


SINOB 1889 


eo 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 

Records of Invested Capital 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“OLD TIMES” 


‘ROCK RIVER” @@ ‘> e+e ee Y= 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE jtckwies 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











f 





y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


‘ 








Centenmal mits. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<* 
hes - 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 3 





NEW. SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S. MOST “MODERN 

















MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
mately $11.30. 

















Country -Milled 
from Country-Kean 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








GRAIN SERVICE 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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OFFICES 





Pow wh Louleville 

Se cam Enid 

Kensas City Galveston 

Omehe Houston P 
Steneepetie Ft, Worth 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Angeles 

Nortolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Neshville A 5 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





> MILLING WHEATS 
i faow 
| EVERY PRODUCING AREA 













UL UME 


+, Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Finer Packaging 
Ficst 


Leok to 





We specialize in 
designing an engraving 
for Millers and t e Grain Trade 


Holland) Engraving Co. 


Kangas City, Missour! 








GARLAND MILLS 


ING, 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











EX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. . 

Acme Fiour Mills Co ; 

Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Cyanamid Co 

American Flours, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co. .. 

Baxter, A. E. Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 
— Milling Co. 

Sodeat, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co... 
Burrus Mills, Inc 





Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, incorporated 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. P 

Chatfield & Woods ‘Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevetor Co 
Church & Dwight ....... 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! Corp 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co. . 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


Day Company ......... 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, inc. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co. N. Y¥ 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. . 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division 

Evans Milling Co 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferguson Fumigants ; 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of Americe 

Fiynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels ........ 

Foster & Felter Co. .. 

Fort Garry Flour Milis Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills : 
Franco, Francis M. 

DUNGY HM antcccdsecs 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Lid. 

Globe Milling Co. .... 
Gofte & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Utd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Graton & Knight 

Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 


Cover 
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26 
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54 
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41 
36 
léa 
54 


21 
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7a 


si 
4 
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Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


& Co 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Carter Co. .....% 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
industrial Fumigant Co 
inter-Continental Grain Co 
international Milling Co 
interstate Grain Corporation 
ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, 
Jaeger, 
Jennison, 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr 


Gilbert, Co 
Frank, Milling Co 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Fiour Mills 

King Milling Co. . 

Knappen Milling Co 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills ... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Larvacide Products, Inc 

Lemee, Bs Fee GOs ciccce 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Loken & Co. ....ueees ‘ 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Steamship Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. . 
McConnell & Reid, Lid 
Madsen, Otto .... 
Madsen, Rud .... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
N. V. ''Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... : 
Merck & Co., Inc. ....... 4a, 
MIAG Northamerica ..... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
a Products, Ltd. .... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montgomery Co., The . 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Millis Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. ...... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lid 
Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. H 


Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co. . 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Northland Greyhound Lines 
Norton, Willis, Co 

Novedel Flour Service Division 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 19a, Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Lid 
Oklshome Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Patchin Appraisals 


Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 12e 
Den So deeececsesds cbecte se 34 
Penn, William, Flour Co 34 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 9a 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pratt, R. C.. 
Preston Shaffer Milling Co 29 
Queker Oats Company 4 
Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 34 
Red Wing Milling Co 5 
Reilly, John F ; ‘ 34 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 21 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 3 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd l4e 
Rodney Milling Co. . 29 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 28 
Runciman Milling Co 29 
Ruoff, A., & Co ‘ 34 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller ‘Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 29 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & ‘Co 34 
St. Regis Paper Co : 6 7 
Scott Mungo, Ltd. . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 29 
Simon, Henry, Ltd. 2a 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 32 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Fiour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. .... 29 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc.—Buhier 10e 
Standard Milling Co. 36 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 2 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Lid 
Stratton Grain Co 31 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 29 
Strisik, $. R., Co 34 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 29 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 34 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc lle 
Twin City Machine Co 8a 
Uhimann Grain Co. . 33 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 21 
Urban, George, Milling Co 29 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 3 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. ... 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handeimaatschappy 

N.Y , e ° 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 19a, Cover 3 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 35 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co 5 
Weevil-Cide Co 130 
Weller, 8 |., Co » l4e 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 3 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Co \6e 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 29 
Williams Bros. Co 4 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 34 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. Vv 34 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 17 













list services. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
|, MINN, 


























DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
Jor a whiter, brighter four 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor untform enrichment 


“Dyoz Novadeloz”’ and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











The Greeks had a word for it! 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoros. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 


Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





